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The Apostolate of Learning 


Rev. James A. Macner 
The Catholic University of America 


AS UTTERANCE of the greatest importance to Catholic 

teachers and writers, yet seldom commented upon, is that 
of St. Paul: “I give thanks to my God always for you, for the | 
grace of God that is given you in Jesus Christ, that in all things 
you are made rich in Him, in all utterance and in all knowl- 
edge. The Apostle obviously indicated that intellectual de- 
velopment is in itself blessed by Christ, that the expression of 
knowledge can be regarded as a tribute to Almighty God, and 
that in these operations, sanctified by grace, one may approxi- 
mate the personality of Christ and work out his or her salva- 
tion. 

That there is an apostolate of learning, of teaching, and of . 
writing the doctrine of Christ, no one can doubt. Nothing could 
be clearer than the injunction to the Apostles: “Going, therefore, 
teach ye all nations . . . teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you.”* But St. Paul did not 
limit his statement to theological teaching. He pointed out 
that all knowledge and expression can be made part of self- 
development in Christ and integrated into a program of the 
highest merit, worthy of the greatest devotion, and eliciting the 
richest appreciation of those who comprehend Christian values. 

This point of view, unfortunately, is not universally shared by 
souls striving for perfection, even among those whose educa- 
tional advantages should produce a sense of corresponding obli- 
gation or those whose voluntary selection of a teaching career 
should logically lead to the full exploitation of their talents in 
this direction. One finds, among a certain sector of religious 
persons engaged in school work, the strange but directive as- 
sumption that higher knowledge is somehow at variance with 
the precepts of the Gospel and that creative work such as 


*I Cor. 1:4-6. 
*Matt. 28:19, 20. i 
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writing is rather unthinkable in persons whose primary concera 
should be that of saving their souls. 

If one examines the source of this reasoning, it is possible to 
discern two divergent streams of thought within the Gospels and 
in the utterances and actions of Christ Himself. One of these 
streams is quiet, apparently without motion, representing Chris- 
tian personality in its passive aspects, and salvation. as a gentle 
union with grace as an unquestioning, passionless love of God. 
The other stream is active, swift, and even turbulent, dissatisfied 
with minimum achievement and constantly reaching out for new 
shores and greater deeps. 


Tue Passive Aspects or CHRISTIAN IDEALS 


The passive aspects of Christian ideals are perhaps most 
graphically presented under the figure of Christ as the Good 
Shepherd. In this bucolic setting, good Christians are repre- 
sented as sheep, staying close to the Master, and fearful of 
wolves when they stray from the fold.* In the same spiritual 
calm and solace, one hears the lesson of the lilies of the field, 
“How they grow: they labor not, neither do they spin.” Like- 
wise the birds of the air “neither sow, nor do they reap nor 
gather into barns: and your heavenly Father feedeth them.” 
To these observations, Christ adds a pointed question: “Are 
not you of much more value than they?” * 

Emphasis may be laid upon the milder elements in Christ’s 
human character. “Learn of Me,” He says, “because I am 
meek and humble of heart: and you shall find rest to your souls. 
For My yoke is sweet and My burden light.”* The Christian 
who is seeking perfection is admonished to do penance and 
endure the trials of life in the footsteps of the Master on His 
way to the crucifixion. “If any man will come after Me,” Jesus 
said to His disciples, “let him deny himself and take up his 
cross and follow Me.”* The scribes and Pharisees were up- 
braided for their intellectual subtleties and hypocrisy; and we 


*John 10:11-16. 
* Matt. 6:26-28 aq. 
* Matt. 11:29, 30. 

* Matt. 16:24. 
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are reminded sternly that “unless you be converted and become 
as little children, you shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.” * 

There is within the Church itself an important trend of de- 
votion, as expressed in prayers and popular hymns, particularly 
to the Blessed Virgin, stressing the sorrows of this existence and 
the child-like reverence and pleading of the faithful. Thus the 
venerable prayer “Hail Holy Queen,” which is recited after low 
Mass, refers to the human race as “poor. banished children of 
Eve.” Life itself is regarded as “this our exile” in a “valley of 
tears.” Indeed, throughout all Christian thought there runs an 
impatience with time and a consuming desire to be ushered into 
the everlasting joys of union with God in heaven. 


Dynamic CoNnCEPTION oF CHRISTIAN PERFECTION 


But there are equally cogent evidences of a strong and vigorous 
stream of thought in the pronouncements and personal example 
of Christ. “I am the way, and the truth, and the life,” said 
the Master. “No man cometh to the Father, but by Me.”* There 
is nothing static in this utterance. His conception of the will 
of God was thoroughly dynamic in character both for Himself 
and for others. “My meat,” He said, “is to do the Will of Him 
that. sent Me, that I may perfect His work. Do not you say: 
There are yet four months, and then the harvest cometh? 
Behold, I say to you, lift up your eyes, and see the countries. 
For they are white already to harvest.”* There can no longer 
be a passive view of virtue and salvation for the man or woman 
who comprehends the meaning of the stirring words of Christ: 
“T am come to cast fire on the earth. And what will I, but 
that it be kindled? And I have a baptism wherewith I am to 
be baptized. And how am I straitened until it be accom- 
plished?” *° 

This dynamic conception of Christian perfection, Christ en- 
deavored to instill into His disciples. Nothing could be clearer 
in ite implications than the parable of the talents and of the 


* Matt. 18:3. 
*John 14:6. 
*John 4:34, 35. 
Luke 12:49, 50. 
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profitable and unprofitable servants. To the fearful servant 
who hid his talent in the earth lest it be lost, the lord replied: 
“Wicked and slothful servant, thou knewest that I reap where 
I sow not and gather where I have not strewed. . . . Take ye 
away therefore the talent from him and give it to him that 
hath ten talents.”™ Likewise, He spoke under the figure of 
the fruit tree: “Every tree that bringeth not forth good fruit 
shall be cut down and shall be cast into the fire. Wherefore by 
their fruits you shall know them.” ** To those who begin their 
work with zeal and good intentions, but lose heart and zeal, 
He sounded a powerful warning: “No man putting his hand to 
the plough and looking back is fit for the kingdom of God.” * 
He gave His apostles the most rigorous training, not only in 
the meaning of His Gospel but also in practical demontrations 
of how to teach it to others, and early in His career sent them 
on missions of practice teaching with practical instruction on 
how to conduct themselves.** His injunction to them to teach 
all nations comes as the climax of each of the Gospels. The 
Epistles and the Acts of the Apostles are the precious and 
undying evidence that these injunctions took hold and produced 
immediate fruit. 
Curist Gives EXAMPLE IN Roe or TEACHER 
It is quite superfluous to labor the tremendous example which 
Christ Himself gave in the role of teacher. His sermons and 
parables, products it is true of the divine mind, offered shining 
evidence of interest and penetration in every activity of life, 
careful study of organization, breadth and pointedness, and 
exquisite literary skill. In activity, He was tireless, as evi- 
denced by the fact that He had repeatedly to defend Himself 
against the arguments of the Pharisees for working on the 
Sabbath in pursuit of His mission of charity. Nor was He 
limited by the daylight hours, for we know that at least one 
man, Nicodemus the Pharisee, a ruler of the Jews, came to him 
by night for instruction, probably from fear of being observed 
and embarrassed by his associates. 
™ Matt. 25 :26-28. 
* Matt. 7:19, 20. 


* Luke 9:62. 
“Cf. Mark 6:11; Matt. 10:14; Luke 9:5. 
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These instances of Christ’s activity afford only a fractional 
glimpse of the intensity of His life, for, as St. John declared, 
“If they were written every one, the world itself, I think, would 
not be able to contain the books that should be written.” * 

Obviously, that view of Christian life and personality which 
rests serenely on the more quiet stream of Christ’s thought and 
seeks merely to rest on the Lord’s bosom, so to speak, is subject 
to further stimulation if it is to meet the full character and call 
to action of the Master. 


Disastrous Errects or Disrecarp For PosiTive APOSTOLATE 


Exclusive attention to the protective aspects of divine grace 
and the element of submission to the divine will, without regard 
to the requirements of the struggle for perfection and the positive 
apostolate, can lead to an obstructionist view on the activities 
of others and a standard of mediocrity for one’s own. Under 
this delusion, many pious souls are scandalized at the thought 
of removing their light from the bushel, as Christ has com- 
manded. Any form of initiative is regarded as a bid for cheap 
and unworthy publicity. A striving for any form of excellence 
and proficiency, outside the interior life of prayer and secret 


motivation, is regarded with alarm and contempt. Academic 


standards are pursued only under the pressure of secular agen- 
cies, which somehow seem to carry the mark of the world, the 
flesh, and the devil. 

With the eyes thus steadily glued upon heaven in an un- 
natural light, all forms of learning and expression are reduced 
to the evil reasoning of the Manicheans. Human excellence is 
regarded as but a form of deplorable vanity, and a grave-year 
spirit is fastened upon all attempts at research, creation, criti- 
cism, and revision. The injection of a business-like attitude on 
organization and accountability is blocked or boycotted as being 
opposed to the true spirit of religion, until the enterprise at hand 
falls of its own weight, with the dry rot of neglect and corrup- 
tion. Sloth and craftiness thus join hands, under the mantle of 
false security, to perpetrate a bad situation, until the hollowness 
of the situation can no longer be concealed and an accounting 
must be made. 


* John 21:25. 
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-In some extreme instances, persons who should know better 
spend their best energies in praying for an early death, so that 
they may be united with God without too much delay. What 
they completely lose sight of is the fact that they are meant to 
work out their salvation here and now, in this world, and that 
God will call them in His own good time. Moreover, they for- 
get or fail to realize that God is present in this world of His 
own creation, that His beauty is here, to be seen and appre- 
ciated on every side. The praise of God through the use of 
one’s talents, energies, and intelligence is the need of this ex- 
istence. Death will produce its own problems and opportunities. 


Leapinc Sarnts ror INTELLacTUAL Powers 


In some cases, these attitudes result in the g)orifivation of 
stupidity and inactivity. There are some who sccm to enter- 
tain the idea that the exercise of one’s mind is incompatible with 
the meekness of which Christ speaks, and that the only men and 
women of true virtue are the ignorant and the obscure. Never- 
theless, the Gospel makes no such statement; on the contrary, 
the leading saints of the Church, almost without exception, have 
been men and women who have distinguished themselves for 
their intellectual powers and have vastly enriched the literature 
and experience of the world with the products of their eloquence, 
their pens, their teaching, and their example of learning. 

On the other hand, it is possible for an intellectual Catholic 
to engage in feverish mental and creative activity without growth 
in spiritual understanding and objectives. There are instances 
of men highly advanced even in the theological sciences whose 
learning has proved to be a thin veneer for a deeply agnostic 
spirit and whose faith has been lost, apparently in the twinkling 
of an eye. It is possible, without the balance of sound interior 
life of grace, to become all head and no heart, to become ego- 
centric, contemptful of ignorance and stupidity in others, criti- 
cal of religious rule, and cold towards those transcendental values 
of soul which make all men equal in the sight of God. 

Such arid spirits, far from recognising the imperfections of 
the scene as a challenge for their unselfish efforts at uplift and 
inspiration, withdraw from the field of harvest and become 
cynics in the worst sense of the word. Others, lacking the im- 
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agination to put their talents to work, remain on the side lines 
of life, as interesting ornaments of culture, but lifeless and un- 
productive in a world that is crying for what they have to offer 
in the service of Christ. 


In either case, a narrow view of the development of Christian _ 


personality and of the apostolate of learning ends in personal 
spiritual sterility and in death to the extension of the Kingdom 
of God. The idea of disinterestedness, from an independence of 
material rewards and recognition, becomes the collapse of interest 
in the real and vital things that are of God. A narrowly intel- 
lectual view, without a sympathetic understanding of the needs 
and problems of human nature on the one hand and a prayerful 
reliance upon divine grace on the other, results in a drying up 
of the well-springs of inspiration and service. 


Fontes ov CatHotic CutturaL Trapirion Must Move Angap 


The two streams of Christ’s thought cannot be kept separate 
in the mind of Christ. They must be blended into one mighty 
stream with a constantly forward movement, powerful and ex- 
pansive. Without in the slightest sacrificing or diminishing its 
spiritual objectives, the forces of Catholic cultural tradition 
must move ahead, in every one of its instruments, in the aposto- 
late of learning and teaching, if Christian intelligence is to be 
decisive in the world in which we presently live. Paganism and 
materialistic communism likewise have their driving forces, their 
objectives, and their apostles. The teaching of the apostles of 
the Church, to meet this peril, cannot rest content with the 
consciousness of truth or pious contentment and rely upon sal- 
vation through the short-cut of good intentions. Such an atti- 
tude towards utterance and knowledge is fatal to the cause of 
Christ in this world and may well terminate with a rude awaken- 
ing in the next. The injunction of the saint may well serve as a 
safe guide to every Catholic scholar, teacher, writer. Like St. 
Paul, we must pray as if everything depended upon God, and 
work as if everything depended upon ourselves. 
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Education for Tolerance* 


Juuuan J. Reiss 
New York State Commission Against Discrimination 


Speers few Catholic employees have the slightest feeling that 
refusal on their part to allow a Negro to work beside them 
involves any moral turpitude. Catholic employers, with very 
few exceptions, feel that they have a perfect right under the 
ethics of their religion to bar qualified Negroes or Jews from 
employment because of their race or religion. 

These Catholics acquired knowledge of the principles and 
obligations of their faith in a large measure from Catholic 
schools and colleges. They learn of their duty to attend Mass, 
receive the sacraments, of the marriage laws, of wha. consti- 
tutes a venial or mortal sin as far as dishonesty lies, birth 
control, and all of the other transgressions of the law of God, 
but they do not learn that the injustice which is done to whole 
groups of people by prejudice and discrimination is also a most 


SmnFULNEssS oF PREJUDICE AND DISCRIMINATION 


If you were to ask what the Catholic school teacher can do 
about this, I would say, first and foremost, that it is to teach 
the sinfulness of prejudice and discrimination because of origin, 
class or color. The fifth commandment, which forbids injuries 
to our neighbors, forbids as well the appalling injuries which 
our prejudices and acts of discrimination cause whole groups of 
our neighbors. 

Because of such prejudices, the Negro people are limited to 
the most menial types of work and are even paid less than others 
in such capacities. Fathers are not able to support their chil- 
dren. Mothers must go out and work. Children are left with- 
out guidance. Boarders must be taken in. Morals are impaired. 
Then we, blind and indifferent to the injuries inflicted by our 


* Paper read at the Sixth Annual Teachers Institute of the Diocese of 
Buffalo, October 11, 1946. 
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prejudices, accuse these people of an inherent moral inferiority. 

The rash judgment forbidden by the eighth commandment 
forbids as even more serious rash judgment which consigns mil- 
lions of our neighbors to poverty and squalor. The capital sin 
of pride includes as well that false race pride which commits 
whole segments of our population to a role of inferiority. And 
the capital sin of envy has, for its opposite virtue, brotherly 
love, which includes the love of all mankind, irrespective of race. 

The sinfulness of prejudice and discrimination is predicated 
upon the actual truth of the equality of mankind. Many of us 
accept this equality in theory, but there is a reluctance to ac- 
cede to it in fact. This equality must become crystal clear to 
our students through the various courses we teach. 


Curist1an Doctring TeacHes or MANKIND 


The course which especially emphasizes such equality is 
Christian doctrine. Here we learn in the very first page of 
Holy Scripture with beautiful simplicity how God as a cul- 
mination to his created work made man to his own image and 
likeness, endowing him with supernatural gifts and privileges 
and destining him to eternal and ineffable happiness. All man- 
kind, therefore, is identical in origin, dignity and destiny. 

The Old Testament and the words of Our Saviour in the New 
Testament attest again and again to the brotherhood of all 
men, under the fatherhood of God. Consider, if you will, Our 
Lord’s prayer: 


Yet not for these only do I pray, but for those also who 
through their word are to believe in Me, that all may be one, 
even as Thou, Father, in Me and I Thee; that they also may 
be one in Us, that the world may believe that Thou sent Me.* 


Thus Our Lord tells us of the Mystical Body of Christ 
wherein all men are one in Christ so that as St. Paul says: 
There is neither Jew nor Greek; there is neither slave nor 


freeman; there is neither male nor female. For you are all 
one in Christ Jesus.* 


Again and again St. Paul attests to the oneness of the human 


* John 17:21. 
* Gal. 3:28. 
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race. We have, too, the encyclicals. In Rerum Ecclesiae (on 
the foreign missions), Pope Pius XI says, concerning a native 
clergy: 
He errs grievously who considers such natives as of an 
inferior race and obtuse intelligence. For long experience has 


shown that the peoples who inhabit the remote regions of the 
east and of the south frequently are not inferior to us. 


Consider, if you will, a quotation from the Summi Pontifi- 
catus, encyclical letter on human unity of Pope Pius XII: 
that law of human solidarity and charity which is dictated 
and im by our common origin and by the equality of 
rational nature in all men, to whatever people they beiong, 
and by the redeeming Sacrifice offered by Jesus Christ on 
the Altar of the Cross to His Heavenly Father on behalf of 
sinful mankind. 
How beautifully our Christian doctrine teaches us the equality 
of mankind. 


Equauiry or Manxinp Ciearty Evivencep Civics 

This equality is clearly evidenced again when the: bell rings 
for our class in civics, for again on the very first page we find 
our Declaration of Independence. 

. . . We hold these truths to be self-evident that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed, by their Creator, 
with certain unalienable rights, that among these -are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. That to secure these 
rights, governments are instituted among men . . . 


To digress for a minute, I would like to point out that this is 
the basis for our Law Against Discrimination, for this law 
merely secures the right to earn a living, which is basic to the 
right of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. The Declara- 
tion of Independence is so perfectly in accord with Catholic 
teaching that many students believe that Thomas Jefferson drew 
his principles from the works of St. Bellarmine, a Jesuit and 
cardinal of the fifteenth century, and no statement has ever 
attested to the equality of mankind with such simplicity and 
grandeur as that of our Declaration of Independence. The 
equality of mankind should, therefore, leaven our entire course 
in civics. 


| 
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History Reveats ContrisutTions Mapge To MANKIND BY NEGROES 


Now our class assembles for history. Here we gravely sin 
by omission as we neglect entirely the history of the Negro 
people, the contributions which they made to mankind, and 
we leave with our students the false beliefs that our Negro 
brothers are uncivilized, savage, primitive. Let us turn back 
the pages of history and see what the Negro people were like 
previous to that institution of commercialized slavery which in 
the fifteenth century decimated their home land and stagnated 
their culture. Previous to that time, travelers in Africa give 
us a clear perspective of life in that continent. 

They tell us of fields that were beautifully attended and of 
the high status of agriculture pursued by the native tribes. 
They tell us of the excellent cattle and fowl which the natives 
possessed there, and students are of the opinion that the taming 
of cattle was first achieved by the Negro people. They also tell 
of industrial pursuits of the people of Africa, how the smelting 
of the iron and forging of it unto useful purposes was highly 
developed and the results comparable with the finest Swedish 
iron, and this knowledge which is basic to all of our industrial 
life is a contribution of Negro people. They also tell us of the 
smelting of copper and. tin which was carried on there, the 
manufacture of wire and glass, along with the mining of gold 
and silver. 

Many of these products were exported from Africa to India, 
Java and other parts of the world in the twelfth century. Cot- 
ton was grown by the tribes of Africa and woven and dyed 
and exported to many parts of the world before England became 
the center for manufacturing of cotton goods. 

Travelers of those days report that a territory called Great 
Bassam was the fatherland of smiths, and of the beauty of the 
works of art which were produced there. We are also told that 
in Ba-Luba there was a nation of thinkers, and archaeologists 
tell us of the University of Timbuctoo which a thousand years 
ago was considered one of the centers of learning in the world 
and to which many students from the rest of the world came 
for study. 

Benim was an art center in Africa, and we find there sculpture, 
painting and exquisite carving of ivory inlaid with ebony, and 
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the Africans had the knowledge of hollow casting and used 
terra cotta in their work. The Yoruba Temple takes its place 
in the fine architecture of the world. 

The system of common law was well conceived throughout 
Africa. Governments were well organized, as were the tribunals 
of justice. 

The Bantu and many other languages of Africa had the almost 
perfect clarity of the Italian language, and they were beautiful 
in harmony and euphonic sound. The art of writing was de- 
veloped in several of their languages. 

When it comes to the personality of the Negro people, we can 
turn to Livingston, who knew the people well and greatly ad- 
mired the true African dignity and courtesy. If in our course 
of history we taught this background of the Negro people and 
then showed what havoc commercialized slavery wrought upon 
their civilization, our students would have an altogether dif- 
ferent perspective than they do now. 


Puystotocy Proves Common BrorHER 


We now open our books of physiology. Here we study the 
human body —the nerves, muscles, blood, bones and organs. 
We put them under the most powerful microscope and we find 
to an infinitesimal degree the perfect equality of mankind, 
irrespective of race, which proves beyond question the common 
brotherhood of all men. We find that such characteristics as 
color of the skin are due only to the ability of the human body 
to adapt itself to the various climates. 


TracHes DirrereNce IN Economic LEVELS 
Due To OPPpoRTUNITIES 

In sociology, we again attest to the equality of mankind, for 
here we show how the differences in economic levels are not 
due to inherent or innate differences in intelligence, but due to 
the opportunities afforded various groups. We can show what 
this meant to the Irish, when they first came in large numbers 
to our country and found signs throughout our cities, “No Irish 
Need Apply”; when a neighborhood would rather have a Negro 
family move in than an Irish family; to the Italians when they 
came to our shores before they were assimilated in the life of 
our country. We can show how the Jewish people suffered 
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through the centuries because of a difference of their religion. 
We can show the far more pernicious travail of the Negroes 
because of a difference in the color of their skin. 


Most ImportTant TEACHING TOLERANCE 


In these classes, the equality of mankind should become 
crystal clear, but more effective than all of this teaching together 
is the example which we give. We must be scrupulously careful 
in seeing that no words or deeds on our part give the lie to what 
we teach. There must be not the slightest hesitancy in welcom- 
ing Negro children in our classes in exactly the same way that 
we welcome others, and with the Negro boys and girls now 
graduating from our high schools and colleges there will be 
vocations to our teaching communities. These must be nurtured 
and welcomed exactly the same as other vocations. Nothing 
can more effectively teach the equality of mankind than if, 
during the school life of a boy or girl, there was only one class 
taught by a qualified Negro Sister. 


Princrptes Teach Common Onriain, Dienrry, 
AND DesTINy OF MANKIND 


Our society falsely places the Negro on the lowest strata. 
There are other layers—the Jewish people, the Italians, Syrians. 
and perhaps on the top level we now find the Irish. If a boy 
or girl sees that a Negro Sister is the equal of the one on the 
upper level, it proves by a geometrical theorem the equality 
of all between. 

During the course of my work, I have talked to colored 
Catholic par ats whose children have been barred from our 
schools, and the jagged wounds in their hearts have been laid 
bare before me, wounds that have been inflicted by the daggers 
of our prejudice. Here is a young colored girl, a brilliant scholar, 
for whom her cultured parents had the highest aspirations—the 
first Negro to graduate from one of our diocesan high schools. 
She applied for admission to a Catholic college. She was given 
every indication of acceptance until she called personally. They 
could not accept Negroes. Disillusioned and wounded, she ap- 
plied to another Catholic college. Here she was told that they 
would accept her if she would register as Spanish. This she 
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could not do. She said that she could not be a party to such 
hypocrisy. 

She went to a non-Catholic college, and her faith, withered 
by our prejudice, blighted by our racist heresy, died. When we 
look on the cross and see the price which Our Lord paid to 
bring that precious gift of faith to her, our guilt can only stagger 
our consciences with its frightfulness. What hypocrisy it would 
be for these Catholic colleges to teach the Catholic principles 
of our common origin, dignity and destiny of mankind. 

You might say that this is an isolated case. The brother in 
charge of a Catholic high school made the statement the other 
day that he had to deny admission to nearly fifty colored boys 
during the past ten or twelve years. This is the practice of so 
many Catholic high schools and colleges. Need we wonder why - 
our Catholic faith appears like a stunted plant among the 
twelve million colored people in our midst? 

Here is a young colored girl who in 1935 was converted to 
the Catholic faith. She became a trained and registered nurse. 
She was very devout in her new faith and became interested in 
joining a religious nursing society. She read a handbook on 
religious vocations and applied to at least fifteen nursing 
societies. Thirteen of them responded in a way that gave no 
room for doubt. She could not be considered because of her 
color. Thank God that her faith was strong enough to stand 
the onslaughts of our prejudice. Today, she is a member of the 
Servants for Relief of Incurable Cancer at Hawthorne, N. Y., 
caring for those whose repulsive, festering sores are a chal- 
lenge to even the most heroic souls. 

Here is a warning of our present Holy Father, the Pope, in 
his encyclical, Summi Pontificatus, against practices of this 
kind: 

Those who enter the Church, whatever be their origin or 
their speech, must know that they have equal rights as 
children in the House of the Lord, where the law of Christ 
and the peace of Christ prevail. 


There is no need for us to be fearful when we are guided by 
our Catholic principles. When Manhattanville College in 1938, 
under the wise guidance of Mother Dammann, first enrolled 
colored girls, they surmounted all difficulties. Mother Dammann 
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exercised the virtue of prudence in properly laying the ground 
for this step. But she did not consider that the virtue of pru- 
dence gave her a license to violate the law of God by barring 
Negro girls from 2 Catholic education. 

Last year, when Bishop Griffin of Trenton sent Father Thomas 
Jones, a Negro, as assistant pastor of St. Thomas’ Church at 
Old Bridge, N. J., Father Jones was completely accepted by the 
all-white congregation. If there was any prejudice when he 
arrived, it soon faded away as a colored man, a priest of God, 
ministered unto them. When his Negro mother comes from 
Albany to visit him, members of the congregation vie with one 
another to have her as their guest. 

This year, another Negro priest was appointed by Bishop 
Griffin to another all-white congregation, Corpus Christi parish, 
South River, N. J. 

Monsignor James F. Kelley of Seton Hall College, South 
Orange, N. J., had the courage this fall to appoint a Negro, Dr. 
Francis M. Hammond, as head of the Department of Philosophy, 
and, with Negro students being accepted there, we know that q 
boys will not graduate from that college with against 
the Negro. i 

This fall, St. Joseph’s College for Women in Brooklyn ap- 
pointed a Negro as an instructor on their staff, Miss Frances 
Douglas. They, too, have accepted Negro students, and the 
girls who graduate from St. Joseph’s will not harbor prejudices 
against the Negro. 

When these steps are taken at times, there will be perhaps 
little teapot tempests emanating from the deep-seated prejudices 
of a few people, but should we, because of them, be hesitant to i 
walk in the light of our Catholic principles and in the way Our 
Lord has shown us? Let us be mindful of the reproach of our t 
Lord to his apostles on the Sea of Galilee: “Why be fearful, O ye \ 
of little faith?” 


Equautrry Must Be Visrant Reaurry Economic Lire 


Now may we turn to the class on economics. Having demon- ' 
strated so clearly, by teaching and example, the equality of 
mankind and the sinfulness of prejudice and discrimination, we 
can show here the benefits which would accrue if that equality 
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becomes a living, vibrant reality in our economic life. Our eco- 
nomic progress is dependent upon the contributions made by all 
the people. Should we bar any one group from making the con- 
tributions of which they are capable, the whole economic body 
suffers. Listen to Eric Johnson: 

The withholding of jobs and business opportunities from 
some people does not make more jobs and business opportuni- 
ties for others. Such a policy merely tends to drag down the 
whole economic level. You can’t sell an electric refrigerator 
to a family that can’t afford electricity. Perpetuating poverty 
for some merely guarantees stagnation for all. True eco- 
nomic progress demands that the whole nation move forward 
at the same time. It demands that all artificial barriers 
erected by ignorance and intolerance be removed. To put 
it in the simplest terms, we are all in business together. In- 
tolerance is a species of boycott, and any business or job 
boycott is a cancer in the economic body of the nation. I 
repeat, intolerance is destructive; prejudice produces no 
wealth; discrimination is a fool’s economy. 


Consider, if you will, this one case. It involved a young colored 
boy who had just graduated from one of our high schools. He 
was a good scholar and also a good athlete. He played on the 
various track and basketball teams at his school. Here the boys . 
all accepted him for what he was. After graduation this young 
colored boy, together with five of his white schoolmates, went 
to look for a job. They found just what they wanted—positions 
as junior clerks—in a large company requiring men with the 
education implied by possession of high school diplomas. The 
baccalaureate sermon extolling the principles of equal oppor- 
tunity in our country was still ringing in their ears! The five 
white boys were accepted, the one colored boy was rejected; the 
advertisement continued to appear in the paper. The pity of it 
was that this colored boy had just lost his father in the Pacific. 
And I can tell you that the five white boys were bitterly re- 
sentful of the injustice done their colored classmate. 

Suppose you or I were this colored boy. Would we not feel 
cynical with regard to the principles of our country? Would we 
not be attracted to the doctrines of Communism which profess 
to accept all as equals? Perhaps in frustration we might even 
fall into delinquency and crime. 


¢ 
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Your class in economics should have a clear understanding of 
the harm which is done to the economy of our country when 
injustices of this kind are allowed to persist, and of the obligation 
of government to take proper measures to correct these injustices. 
Pope Leo XIII in his encyclical, Rerum. Novarum, on the condi- 
tion of labor, says: : 
Whenever the general interest of any particular class 
suffers, or is threatened with harm, which can be in no other 
way be met or prevented, the public authority must step in 
and deal with it. 

To correct these conditions, employers are asked only to hire, 
upgrade and retain in employment the best man for the job and 
not to judge the qualifications of applicants by their race, creed, 
color or national origin. Let your students answer the question 
whether that is too much to ask to rectify such a condition. 
Finally, I would like to remind you of the words of Our Lord: 


As long as you did it to one of these My least brethren, you 

did it to Me. 

It is not hard to think of who among us is the least of Christ’s 
brethren to receive justice. All others came to our land to find 
their freedom. The Negro people came to lose theirs as dejected, 
degraded slaves, thought of at one time as without a soul in an 
effort at self-justification. When they were freed from the bonds 
of slavery, they were shackled to the chains of prejudice and 
and discrimination. 


Catrno.iic Attirupe Towarp Necro 


How many times have we stood by the wayside and Our Lord 
has passed with His cross in the person of our Negro brethren, 
worn, haggard and tired with a heart aching for a little kindness, 
and we have stood indifferently by and we have shown Him 
none? But, if we are inspired by our devotion to Christ to be 
charitable to our colored brethren, let us not forget that justice 
comes before charity, that we cannot deny him the opportunity 
to work, to live in decent homes, the spiritual benefits that flow 
from a Catholic education, and then offer him charity in their 
place. First, we must accept him in all ways as endowed with 
the full and equal dignity of our human nature. We must give 
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him what he has a God-given right, and then, and only then, can 
we offer him charity if he still be in need. 

Let us remember that the Catholic businessman of tomorrow 
is in your hands today, and in teaching him the Catholic attitude 
toward his Negro brother you are affording the Negro of to- 
morrow the right to work. The Catholic employee of tomorrow 
is in your hands today, and if he learns from you the Catholic 
attitude toward his Negro brother he will not refuse to work 
by his side. The Catholic parents of tomorrow are in your 
hands today, and if they learn the Catholic attitude toward the 
Negro they will not hesitate to send their children to Catholic 
schools where Negroes are accepted or to hear Mass and receive 
the sacraments by their side. And indeed, the priest, the sister, 
the brother of tomorrow are in your hands today, and if they 
learn from you now the Catholic attitude toward the Negro they 
will not hesitate to work by his side in the vineyard of Christ. 

In doing this, through the children in your care today, you 
will be according justice, kindness, charity, and yes, the gift of 
our Catholic faith to the Negro of tomorrow. And remember, 


“As long as you did it to one of these My least brethren, you 
did it to Me.” 


The Growth of a Judgment 


Rev. Jonn K. Ryan 
The School of Philosophy, The Catholic University of America 


fame by so slender a production as has Poe. Of his fifty-odd 
poems, some are so unusual in character and value that they place 
him among the very greatest masters of lyric poetry. Neither the 
fewness of their numbers nor the quality of these poems is the 
result of chance. Their high quality and small number alike result 
from unigve genius and from deliberate design. For with Poe 
poetry was something sacred and apart. Undisciplined in many 
_ aspects of his character and life, he was among the most disciplined 
and self-critical of poets. He repeatedly revised his work, expand- 
ing it at one time and condensing it at another. He formulated 
his own theory of the nature and function of poetry. He had his 
rules of poetic composition and could claim of The Raven that “the 
work proceeded, step by step, to its completion with the precision 
and rigid consequence of a mathematical problem.’" So clearly 
did Poe recognize his own powers, so great were those powers, and 
so complete was his mastery over them, that it can almost be said 
that he was able to produce great poetry according to rule. 

A work that reveals Poe’s aims and methods, as well as much | 
else in the artist and the man, is a poem that first appeared in his 
earliest volume. First called Imitation—apparently in tribute to 
Byron’s influence on certain lines*—the poem was revised three 
times in the course of twenty-two years. Its four versions throw 
no little light upon Poe’s mind and heart. In a way, they may be 
said to be a compact but revealing testament of his philosophy. 
They are a summary of an intellectual and spiritual development 
as well as of a poetic growth. 

Tue Enp or Yours 

When Tamerlane and Other Poems, “By a Bostonian,” was 


‘oe, “The Philosophy i James A. editor, The 
Complete Works o Eiger Poe ork: Society of and French 


1902), 
The Mind of Poe and Other Studies (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1933), p. 151. 
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enced the first harrowing crisis of his life. He was only eighteen 

years old, but all his days of prosperity were behind him. A 

boyhood in America and England, lived in a household where he 

knew no material want, had come suddenly to an end. A year 

at the University of Virginia, spent partly in dissipation and 

extravagance, had brought on disastrous results. His experiences 

with liquor at college were premonitions of what was to come. 

Gambling debts alone amounted to $2,000.00. From these things 

resulted such bitter quarrels with John Allan, his stern Scotch 

foster father, that the breach was never healed and the Allan 

| house was never again home to young Poe. Added to his bitterness 

| was the loss of the girl to whom he had impetuously pledged his 

heart. Her parents had kept Poe’s letters from her and now she 
was about to be married to another. 

Soon afterwards, or even in the midst of these stormy events 

with all their recriminations and rash threats, young Poe writes 

Imitation It reads: 


A dark unfathom’d tide 
Of interminable pride— 
A mystery, and a dream, 
pro my early life seem; 
that dream was frau 
Wit a wild, and waking ought 
Of beings that have been, 
Which my spirit hath not seen, 
let them pass by, 
ith a eye 
Let | inherit 
That vision on my spirit; 
Those thoughts controul, 


And that lig t time have past, 
And my world rest hath gone 
With a sigh as it pass’d on: 

I care not tho’ it 

With a thought I then did cherish. 


"Edgar Allan Poo, sited by Kila Cosy are taken from The Poems 
A ypographi “sigh” mitation 


on Poe’s life this study is 


ma ed on, 
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Dream AND MysTERY 

The intensely personal nature of these halting and unclear lines 
is evident. Poe is conscious of his own passionate nature. He 
looks into the heart that he had already described as “a chaos of 
deep passion, from his birth.’* He sees therein his “interminable 
pride,” moving in “a dark unfathom’d tide.” He remarks here on 
what he elsewhere writes of more fully,’ a quasi-mystical experience 
that was his, a vision not given to other men in which he had 
glimpses of “beings that have been.” 

In the midst of his disasters, Poe has the conviction that hence- 
forward his life will be greatly different from the past. His “bright 
hope” has gone with “that light time” and “worldly rest”? which 
had hitherto been his. The youthful days in which he loved to 
escape into a world of dreams are now so irrevocably lost that 
they themselves have taken on the aspect of “a mystery and a 
dream.” 

Poe does not delude himself as to the worth of what he has 
lost—his father and mother, his betrothed, his home, and his 
hope of fortune. All this has passed on “with a sigh.” So bitter 
is his anguish that he meditates self-destruction, a temptation that 
was to recur to him more than once and was finally to issue, in the 
last year of his life, in a determined attempt at suicide. 

I care not tho’ it perish 
With a thought I then did cherish. 


The months in Boston in the spring of 1827 must have been a 
wretched and humiliating, although not a humbling, time. Alone, 
without funds, and in despair and rebellion at what he had lost, 
Poe turned to the army as a means of livelihood. Enlisting on 
May 26, 1827, under the name of Edgar A. Perry, he was stationed 
first at Fort Independence, in Boston harbor, and later at Fort 
Moultrie, on Sullivan’s island, in the harbor of Charleston, South 
Carolina. After a year at Fort Moultrie, in the midst of scenes 
described in The Gold Bug, Poe was transferred to Fortress Monroe, 
Virginia. The discipline and security of the army seem to have 
been salutary in Poe’s case. Perhaps these months of military life, 
dull as they must have been, were the most stable that he was 
ever to know. In any case, his career as an enlisted man had a 


* Dreama, line 8. 
"Cf. Stanzas. (“In youth I have known one.’’) 
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certain success. He was made regimental sergeant-major on 
January 1, 1829, and on April 15, 1829, he was given an honorable 
discharge in order to receive an appointment to West Point. 


Moop anp THEME 


The appointment to West Point was a year in coming and during 
part of that time Poe lived in Baltimore with relatives almost as 
poverty-stricken as himself. At Baltimore, in December, 1829, he 
published his second book of poems, Al Aaraaf, Tamerlane, and 
Minor Poems. In this volume Imitation has been thoroughly 
revised and has been expanded from twenty to forty lines. Re 
named To , it reads: 


1. 


Should my early life seem, 
[As well it might,] a dream— 
Yet I build no faith upon 
The king Napoleon— 

I look not up afar 

For my destiny in a star: 


2. 


In 
Thus much I will avow— 
There are beings, and have been 
Whom my spirit had not seen 

i 
If my peace ied 
in 


In a vision—or in none— 
Is it therefore the less gone?— 


3. 


I am standing ’mid the roar 
Of a weather-beaten shore, 
And I hold within my hand 
Some particles of sand— 
How few! and how they — 
Thro’ my fingers to the deep 
My early hopes? no—they 
Went gloriously away, 


Lik from the 
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So young! ah! no—not now— 
Thou hast not seen my brow, 
But they tell me I am proud— 
They lie—they lie aloud— 

My bosom beats with shame 
At the paltriness of name 
With which they dare combine 
A feeling such as mine— 

Nor Stoic? I am not: 

In the terror of my lot 

I laugh to think how 

That pleasure ‘‘to endure!” 
What! shade of Zeno!—I! 
Endure!—no—no—defy. 


In this expanded version Poe is even more autobiographical 
than in the original poem. We can picture the young soldier with 
the tremendous genius walking along the sands of Sullivan’s 
island. He cannot see himself like another soldier, “the king 
Napoleon,” trusting in a star. His own destiny, we may take 
him to mean, lies within himself. But, whatever the future may 
hold, he still sees that his youthful world is forever lost, nor can he 
deceive himself as to the worth of what is lost. Brooding upon his 
life and upon the doom that hangs over him, he stoops to pick up a 
handful of sand. The grains are like the days of his life, slipping 
through his fingers back to the deep whence they came. In his 
bitterness he recalls once again his early hopes, and again in the 
blackness of despair the thought of suicide comes to tempt him. 

M hopes? no—they 
Like lightning from the 
At once—and so will I. 


Yet Poe is still young and he cannot bear to bring everything to 
an end. “So young! ah! no—not now—” He thinks again of the 
charges hurled against him and of what he knows himself to be. 
His is not the vain pride of the ordinary man. It shames him to 
bear a paltry comparison to others. Nor will he endure his fate 
with the endurance of Zeno and his fellow Stoic philosophers. 
Fata volentem ducunt; nolentem trahunt. The fates lead along the 
man who submits, but they drag along the rebel, said the Stoics. 
Poe will be no dull, slavish Stoic, accepting his fate, terrible though 
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it may be. He will not endure; he will defy. It is this defiance, 
and not the complete defeat of despair and self-destruction, that is 
now Poe’s last word. No less personal and even more passionate 
than the original poem, this second version has introduced some- 
thing of a formal philosophy of life. 


IsRAFEL INTO TAMERLANE 


Poe’s months at West Point were another difficult period in his 
life. Entering the academy in July, 1830, Poe was at first a 
satisfactory cadet and stood high in his classes. For some reason— 
he said later that “the army does not suit a poor man”—he asked 
permission of his foster father to resign. Not receiving this, he 
deliberately neglected his duties and, after a court-martial on 
March 6, 1831, he was dismissed from the academy. In the 
following month he published in New York City Poems, his 
third volume. 

In this volume Poe’s autobiographical poem again appears and 
is again revised, but in this version it is shortened ‘o fourteen lines. 
Significantly, the lines are now used as the dying words of Tamer- 
lane, the conqueror and hero who meets a tragic end after a long 
career of ambition and triumph. Poe is not only the angel Israfel, 
“whose heart-strings are a lute’”’; he is also Tamerlane, a man upon 
whose lips he had put the words: 

The passionate spirit which hath known, 
And deeply felt the silent tone 
Of its own self supremacy,— 
— thus openly to thee, 

ere folly now to veil a thought 
With which this aching, breast is fraught) 
The soul which feels its innate right— 

iv’n e en c 

Of A whe shy at ite natal hour; 
Which knows [believe me at this time, 
When falsehood were a ten-fold crime, 
There is a power in the hi irit 
To know the fate it will inherit] 
The soul, which knows such , Will still 
Find Pride the ruler of its will. 

So Poe may be said to identify himself and his “interminable 
pride” with Tamerlane, the conqueror whose genius found “Pride 

* Tamerlane, 1827 version, lines 179-194. 
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the ruler of its will” and in whose high spirit lay a power to know 
its own fate. The poet has the hero look back over his life and 
pronounce these final words upon it: 


If my peace hath flown away 
In a night—or in a day— 

In a vision—or in none— 

Is it, therefore, the less gone? 
I was standing ’mid the roar 
Of a wind-beaten shore, 

And I held within my hand 
Some particles of sand— 

How bright! And yet to creep 
Thro’ my fingers to the deep! 
My early hopes? no—they 
Went gloriously away, 

Like lightning from the sky— 
Why in battle did not I? 


The last line has eliminated the thought of suicide as out of 
keeping with Tamerlane’s deathbed. Even so, it reflects the mind 
of Poe, the young soldier; for to him, as to Tamerlane, a death in 
battle would have brought a glorious and welcome end to his life 
of self-tormenting pride. 

Tom anp DisasTER 


Eighteen years of life were left to Poe. They proved to be 
years of such hardships and disasters as have been the lot of few 
men of genius. Abject poverty, losses of position, struggles with 
liquor and laudanum, quarrels and controversies, eleven years of 
life with a child wife, who for most of those years was dying of 
consumption, delusions of persecution, and periods of ill health, 
collapse, and increasing threats to his sanity—all this led inevitably 
to his last tragic days in Baltimore. But in the midst of disasters 
and torments that would have crushed a lesser man, Poe wrote 
incessantly. ‘Look at me!—how I labored—how I toiled—how I 
wrote! Ye Gods, did I not write? I knew not the word ‘ease.’ 
By day I adhered to my desk, and at night, a pale student, I 
consumed the midnight oil. You should have seen me—you should. 
. . . And, through all, I—trote. Through joy and sorrow, I— 
wrote. Through hunger and through thirst, I—wrote. Through 
good report and through ill report, I—twrote. Through sunshine 
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and through moonshine, I—wrote. What I wrote it is unnecessary 

to say. The style/—that was the thing.’” 
Poems, short stories, “prose poems,” literary criticism, and 
essays on a wide range of subjects poured from his pen. While 
expending his time and strength on mere tedious jobs of hack 
writing, he made new departures in literature that influenced 
other writers both by their form and by their content. His fame 
had spread to Europe as well as throughout America, and in his 
own lifetime he had become a legendary figure. By the time of 
his death at the age of forty, Poe had made so great a use of his 
genius as to justify the words that he had written at eighteen, 

I look not up afar 

For my destiny in a star. 
. As his life drew to a close, Poe saw that his troubles, and 
especially his latest and worst collapse, had been the agent of a 
catharsis of which he has left a record: “. . . for the terrible agony 
which I have so lately endured—an agony known only to my God 
and to myself—seems to have passed my soul through fire and 
purified it from all that is weak. Henceforward I am strong:— 
this those who love me shall see—as well as those who have so 
relentlessly endeavored to ruin me.’”* Something of this cleansing 
and strengthening process, incomplete but nevertheless in its way 
real and effective, is expressed again in the last version of his poem. 


Tue Frvat StaTeMEnt 

Sometime in the course of the high season of his career, most 
probably in 1849, the very last year of his life, Poe completed his 
revision of the lines first published when he was but eighteen years 
old. In a title adapted from a line in Coleridge,’ they are now 
named A Dream within a Dream. The spirit of the lines has become 
very different from that of despair, rebellion, and defiance which is 
found in the earlier versions. A serene perfection and a finality 
of expression now fill the poem. It is incredible that in the midst 
_ of the tortures that were Poe’s, a man could write lines that are so 
controlled. It is not a case of “all passion spent,” for there is 


op. 
* Cf. Allen, op. cit., p. 675. 
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A dream remembered in a dream. ” 
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passion in these final lines. But it is a passion subjected to thought. 
It is so clearly an emotion recollected in tranquillity as to be a 
complete expression of what Wordsworth meant by poetry. It is 
an instance of the poet who has become the philosopher, looking 
back over his life and seeking a clue to its meaning. The lines, as 
published in a Boston periodical, The Flag of Our Union, for 
March 31, 1849, read: 


A Dream within a Dream 


Take this kiss upon the brow! 
And, in parting from you now, 
Thus much let me avow: 

You are not wrong, who deem 
That my days have been a dream; 
Yet if Hope has flown away 

In a night, or in a day, 

In a vision, or in none, 

Is it therefore the less gone? 
All that we see or seem 

Is but a dream within a dream. 


I stand amid the roar 

Of a surf-tormented shore, 

And I hold within my hand 

Grains of the golden sand— 

How few! yet how they vreep 

fingers to the deep, 
while I weep! 

OG God! ton not 

Them with a tighter ? 

O God! can I not save 

One from the pitiless wave? 

Is all that we see or seem 

But a dream within a dream? 


PsrFection oF aND Form 

In this final version Poe is practising his poetic creed and 
attaining his artistic ideal in the most complete way. There is 
not a word too few, nor is there one too many: each word serves 
its purpose in cortributing to the total effect that is sought. The 
words are notable for their simplicity and most of them are of 
only one syllable. The only elaborate phrases are “surf-tormented 
shore”—a powerful substitution for the weaker “weather-beaten 
shore” and ‘“‘wind-beaten shore” of earlier versions—and “grains 
of the golden sand,” a vast improvement over the lame “some 
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particles of sand” previously used. 

Poe has finally arranged what he must consider to be “the best 
words in the best order” to express his thought. In turn, the 
thought itself has been set in order within his mind. Everything 
in the poem is now clear, simple, and direct. It is so clear, so 
simple, and so direct that one is tempted to ask, “Why cannot 
another do this?” It is seemingly as unaffected and simple as the 
best prose. Yet the magic of pure poetry pervades the whole work. 
One has only to reflect upon the words “While I weep—while I 
weep!” to marvel at the effect Poe has brought about by the 
simplest nieans. 

A Dream within a Dream is as notable for the dignity of its 
thought as for the clarity of its expression. Poe has here risen to a 
height of philosophic reflection as well as of poetic utterance. He 
looks over the days of his life and admits that they have been a 
dream. They have been an insubstantial pageant and in them 
there was nothing permanent and nothing of value. They held up 
nothing to be hoped for and contained nothing but emptiness and 
illusion. Yet what he recognized years before, when his troubles 
first began, still holds. We may explain things, and we may even 
explain them away. What matters is the fact that hope has flown 
away and that bitterness and despair alone remain. 


Souipsist as Port 

It is with this nihilism and its offspring of frustration that Poe 
ends the first stanza of his poem. He ends it, also, with an affirma- 
tion of a philosophy that is at once both ancient and modern. It 
is that doctrine of Heraclitus and his school which asserts that 
there is no being but only becoming. Change alone is real. “Whirl 
is king,” as is said in Aristophanes’ play. Nothing is stable and 
permanent, and this world of seeming solidity is only a moving 
spectacle, devoid of worth and substance. This doctrine of change 
Poe expresses in terms of a poetic idealism. Nothing is real; all 
life and all being are simply dreams. Yet if there are dréams, there 
- must be a dreamer, someone may think to say. To this Poe would 
answer, “No, even the dreamer himself is only a dream.” Here is 
idealism pushed to its last extreme. The extremest idealism is 
usually put down as solipsism, according to which only the in- 
dividual thinker is admitted to exist. All other things are said to 
1° The Clouds, line 381. 
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exist only in the consciousness of the thinking subject. But in 
Poe’s solipsism even the thinker himself is but a thought; even the 
dreamer is a dream. 

All that we see or seem 

Is but a dream within a dream. 

This solipsistic and Heraclitean doctrine is further developed in 
the second part of the poem. Here Poe still retains the figurative 
scene that he had introduced into the 1829 and 1831 versions. 
Except the original Heraclitean picture of reality as a vast all- 
consuming fire, nothing could be more appropriate for an expression 
of the philosophy of change than Poe’s opening lines: 

I stand amid the roar 
Of a surf-tormented shore. 


For if nothing is real except one unending round of change, then 
our life is a meaningless succession of blows and sounds that can 
result only in torment. 
A Protest sy NATURE 
Not less apt is the symbol of the days of a man’s life. They 
are in truth “grains of the golden sand,” few in number and quickly 
slipping away. None of them lasts; each and all, they must slip 
back into the unquiet deep from which they come. What can 
issue from man’s recognition of this? Nothing but despair and 
grief at “the tears of things:” 
And I hold within my hand 


Grains of the golden sand— 
How few! Yet how they creep 


my fingers to the deep, 
While I weep—while I weep! 

Out of the grief that comes from an acceptance of this nihilistic 

view of things and of life, a cry arises: 
O God! can I not grasp 
Them in a tighter clasp? 
O God! can I not save 
One from the pitiless wave? 

This is a cry that springs spontaneously from the poet’s heart. 
It is man’s instinctive demand that he find something good and 
lasting in life. It asks if there is not some solution to human woes. 
Over the unfeeling and insatiate sea that once seemed to be all 
that is real, it makes appeal to a higher and stronger power. In 
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these questions and in the final lines is summed up the repugnance 
felt by the human mind and heart for such a doctrine of change 
and illusion. 

Is all that we see or seem 

But a dream within a dream? 


Poe is both poet and philosopher. Because he is a poet, he can 
give such complete expression to what he has so deeply felt. Be- 
cause he is a poet, he does this in the most personal way. By 
his magic he makes personal what is in some ways universal, and 
thus he is able to voice the woes of all men while expressing his 
own. Because of the conflict within himself and between himself 
and the world, few men have suffered as much as did Poe. He 
looks at life and it seems to be the dream that he describes it to be, 
chaotic, meaningless, and cruel, fit only to produce woe and 
grief. But because he is both philosopher and poet, he looks deeper 
and sees things in a larger way. There arises within him a protest 
against this moral nihilism. Life is tragic, but it is not therefore 
meaningless and without purpose and worth. Rather is it the 
case that because life is a tragedy, it cannot end in complete failure 


and despair. The last word upon life is not that it is a painted 
curtain, an insubstantial pageant and a dream. It is more than 
all this. , What it is can be discovered only obscurely and question- 
ingly by instinct and reason, Its true nature can be seen clearly 
and surely by faith alone. But of all the misfortunes that were 
Poe’s lot in life, the greatest was his lack of a faith that would 
have given him a better vision and a surer hope. 


Catholic Literature 


Stster Mary Reara, 838.J. 
Regis College, Weston, Massachusetts 


1 pyres in the center of a shield on the Regis College seal 
are inscribed the words of Our Lord, “Via, Veritas, Vita” 
(John 14:6). This proclaims the aim of the college. It teaches 
the students “high on the hilltop” in Weston, Massachusetts, 
to follow in the WAY of Our Lord, who is TRUTH. By 
following Him, they will attain everlasting LIFE. 

In her endeavor to instruct her students in the Catholic way 
of life, every Catholic college teacher should arouse in them an 
enthusiastic appreciation of the efforts of distinguished Catholic 
authors in the field of literature. This appreciation will be an 
antidote for the current realism and naturalism in fiction. 


“I Am the Way” ... 

Foremost in pointing the Way is Cardinal Newman. Critics 
agree that it is the persuasiveness of Cardinal Newman’s per- 
sonality that permeates his prose and poetry. His stylistic trait 
is best described in his own words: 

The heart is commonly reached, not through the reason but 
through the imagination, by means of direct impressions, by 
the testimony of facts, by history, by description. People 
influence us, voice melts us, looks subdue us, deeds inflame us. 
Our Catholic college students must face the realities of life. 

In doing so, there is little danger to their Faith. In this respect, 
Cardinal Newman, with epigrammatic vigor, proclaims: “Ten 
thousand difficulties do not make one doubt.” 

By reflecting upon the works of Newman, varied and manifold 
as they are, undergraduates see qualities which distinguish real 
literature—on this quest of the Way. Newman’s contributions, 
independent of time and place, make his readers meditate upon 
the mysteries of life. 

“And the Truth” .. . 

- True literature stimulates a yearning for the beautiful placed 
by God in the human heart. This yearning is apparent in the 
97 
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works of Coventry Patmore and Francis Thompson. Caring 
naught for fame, the former poet and essayist has left “The 
Angel in the House.” In regard to this work, Ruskin stated: 
It is a most finished piece of writing, with its extraordinary 

subtlety of thought and emotion, rendered with the faultless 

simplicity of an elaborate and conscious art. It is the sweet- 

est analysis we possess of quiet, modern, domestic feeling. 

After undergoing a “nightmare time,” Thompson met the 
militant contemporary, Patmore, who came to stay at the 
monastery. Within these sacred walls, Thompson began his 
“Hound of Heaven.” The ode is remarkable for its sublimity of 
thought, its depth of feeling, its power of expression coupled with 
beauty of imagery and verse melody. To quote John Freeman, 
this masterpiece “expresses an intense personality and a unique 
spiritual ardency”—for souls searching for the Truth. 

Of timely interest is Thompson’s “Lilium Regis,” an ecclesi- 
astical ballad, with prophetic strain: 

“When the nations lie in blood, and their 
Kings a broken brood . . .” 


Coventry Patmore once remarked that he regarded Mrs. Wil- 
frid Meynell, wife of the journalist who discovered Thompson, 
“as the first woman of genius who combined the delicacy of a 
feminine with the intellectual force of a masculine mind.” Like 
her own “Shepherdess,” Alice Meynell approaches the high- 
water mark of Catholic womanhood and Catholic artistry in the 
modern world. 

To tread in the footsteps of another who searched for Truth, 
Catholic college students should become acquainted with “The 
White Witch,” by Gilbert Keith Chesterton. In this poem the 
prince of paradox sheds a new light of Christian revelation. 

In his quest for Truth, Chesterton is a poet with a sword, as 
seen in “The Ballad of the White Horse” and the foreshortened - 
epic, “Lepanto.” 

Students of Catholic literature may view a soul’s search for 
Truth by studying Father Gerard Manley Hopkins’ polyphonic 
poems: “The Windhover,” dedicated to Christ Our Lord; and 
“Pied Beauty,” a catalogue of dappled things, which owe their 
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beauty and contrast to God. 

“The Windhover” has been conceded as Hopkins’ best work; 
it is “the achieve of, the mastery of the thing.” Apropos of it, 
Dr. John Pick in his book, Gerard Manley Hopkins, Poet and 
Priest, writes: 

Here is Christ upon the Cross and Hopkins the “alter 
Christus.” Beautiful was Christ’s public life, but “a billion 
times told lovelier” was His self-immolation on the Cross, His 
sacrifice transmuted by the Fire of Love into something far 
greater than any mere natural beauty. . . . And the beauty 
of Christ and the beauty of the Jesuit to eyes that see more 
than this world is the beauty of their dying to live. 


Bound with the search for Truth is the Life presented in 
Catholic literature as a fitting prelude to the enjoyment of the 
Beatific Vision. For this reason, literature is considered as a 
picture of life, from which students may glean an appreciation 
of what man is and of what he has thought and accomplished. 


“And the Life” .. . 

These factors are the chief tenets of a writer such as the Rev. 
Charles L. O’Donnell, C.S.C., “a rimer in God’s service.” In 
his “Questionnaire,” Father O’Donnell sketches the motherliness 
of Our Lady, who held Christ in her arms and watched “the little 
curve of His cheek.” She was “so fond, so proud” of Him in 
His brave agony on the Cross. 

With no trace of didacticism, Father O’Donnell’s poems fulfill 
the mission of teaching truth in preparation for life eternal. 

To be a page in the Court of our Queen Mother was the prayer 
of the Rev. Gerald Fitzgerald. In his letters, spiritual directions 
and poems, Father Page has inspired many students. 

Such examples of gnomic utterances from “White Rose” as: 

“Christ’s lips by mine 

spoke words of life, 

and silent wheat obeyed”; 
and from “My Wishing Well”: 


“T pass at dawn 

across a lawn 

of linen gleaming fair 

and bend above 

a gold-lined Wishing Well”. . . 
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are images replete with spiritual sustenance for students who 
daily assist at the Holy Sacrifice. 
ughout the day, Mary’s guidance is sought, when the poet 
sings: 
“Lady-in-blue, 
Thought of you, 
Strength to my toiling lends.” 


Upon or? occasion, when Father Page was asked to contribute 
a guest erlitorial to The Regis Herald, the college paper, he 
agreed. In replying, he enclosed the following quatrain: 
“How vast the chasm between God and men 
In nothing more than daring stands revealed; 


For stili men boast they dare to be themselves, 
While only God could dare to be a child.” 


The Rev. Alfred Barrett, S.J., former member of the Fordham 
University Faculty and author of “Mint by Night,” has brought 
to light “old truths which are the stuff of Catholic poetry.” 

One of his lyrics, “The Candle,” contains the thought: 


“Lift me from thy candlestick, 
Hold me in Thy hand.” 


With tireless service to Catholic literature, the Rt. Rev. Hugh 
Blunt, LL.D., and the Rev. Leonard Feeney, 8.J., have written 
poems, essays, plays and biographies, depicting with exquisite 
expression the authors’ exquisite impressions. 

No survey of Catholic poets would be complete without men- 
tion of the Irish poets of the Easter Week Rebellion, 1916. 
Padraic Pearse’s motto embodied the thought: 

“To desire is to hope; 
To hope is to believe; 
Belief spells accomplishment.” 


Thomas MacDonagh, educator and man of letters, penned a 
prayer for his three-and-a-half-year-old son. This work, pub- 
lished in 1917, brings out a beautiful idealism. 

With expressions of patriotism and religion, Joseph Mary 
Plunkett, spiritualizing all nature, sings: 


“I see His blood upon the rose, 
And in the stars the glory of His eyes.” 
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Among the women writers of note is Sister Mary Madeleva, 
C.S.C., President of the Catholic Poetry Society of America, 
whose works are unexcelled. Sister Miriam, R.S.M., poet and 
essayist, is the author of Woven of the Sky. The volume has 
been acclaimed “celestial singing.” Sister Maris Stella, C.S.J., 
culminated her poetic achievement in Here Only a Dove, a re- 
markable creation of sonnets. 

From these suggestions—presenting a concept of Life as it 
should be lived by Catholic women—a comprehensive study may 
be made of scores of Catholic poets, who lead us to the WAY, 
the TRUTH and the LIFE. 
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Personal Factors in Vocational Guidance 
Rev. James F. Moyrniman, §.J. 


Director of Guidance, Boston College; Staff Member of Veter- 
ans Administration Guidance Center, Harvard University 
[7 35 becoming increasingly shat we are rencning 

cial period in the development of the concept and function of 
guidance. While in many respects the recent growth of the 
field may be attributed to the importance attached to guidance 
and personnel work in the armed forces, there has been a healthy 
broadening of the concept of guidance which has been going on 
for some time. This has been due in large measure to the over- 
lapping of guidance with other fields, notably the fields of 
psychiatry and clinical psychology. The result has been a 
healthy frame of reference and a broadening of the function of 
guidance to include all aspects of the human personality. Classi- 
fications of types of guidance become, therefore, somewhat arti- 
ficial in view of the fact that educational, vocational and 
personal problems, when they affect the individual, are inter- 
linked in the total field of his personality. Such a concept, 
when adhered to by counselors, becomes at once a safeguard in 
the use of guidance techniques and an orientation to the basic 
problems that are beginning to arise in his field-problems which 
bid well to modify both the philosophy of guidance and the 
training of counselors. 

One of these problems hinges upon the nature of the human 
personality being guided or counseled. While insisting on 
the total personality, guidance is now beginning to realize that 
it must not overlook the uniqueness of each personality and the 
factors that modify the adjustment of each personality in a given 
situation. This is a pitfall which has not been avoided in studies 
based upon statistical averages. There are deeper problems in 
the philosophy and psychology of guidance which must be faced 
lest in our emphasis on the development of techniques and tests 
we lose sight of the woods because of the trees. The present 
trend in guidance is, therefore, a fortunate one, and this in par- 
ticular because it includes the recognition that the dynamics of 
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the personality are as important as are its abilities. In the 
concrete, this has meant a readiness to give consideration to 
the motivational forces behind the personality and to recognize 
that there are basic and deep-rooted needs and tendencies in each 
individual which color and modify his educational, vocational 
and personal adjustments. 


Basic Neeps TENDENCIES 


The question, therefore, for the counselor or the teacher who 
has anything to do with the guidance of individuals is this: 
What are these basic needs and tendencies which must be taken 
into consideration in all guidance work? The answer, of course, 
is that there are many. However, there are two which are basic 
and afford some approach to the problem. They have been 
variously named by philosophers and psychologists, but there 
has been agreement that they are back of all individual ad- 
justments and maladjustments. The first of these basic tend- 
encies is characterized by a desire for personal success and a 
tendency towards self-assertion. It is a basic tendency, and 
as long as it remains within the limits imposed by nature and 


morality it is something to be desired and properly cultivated. 


Well directed, it gives an individual that sense of personal 
worth which is so necessary for happiness and human progress. 
Not properly cultivated, it leads to feelings of inferiority which 
in turn lead to many personality distortions and all too fre- 
quently to crime. Extend this tendency to its other extreme and 
you have the distortion of absolute selfishness and arrogant in- 
dependence. It is obvious, therefore, that the proper cultivation 
and guidance of this basic need and tendency is an important 
task in both education and guidance if we are to develop adequate 
personalities in our students. 

Practically speaking, how does vocational guidance fit into 
this picture? How can vocational guidance help to cultivate 
yet keep on an even keel this basic need that we have of some 
awareness of our own value? There are many ways in which this 
can be done, but basically most of these involve better care on 
our part in regard to the goals, careers and curricula which we 
help our students to set up for themselves. At the same time, it 
involves a keener awareness on our part that many of the tools 
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which we use in setting up these objectives are still weak and 
do not justify the extreme confidence that we often tend to place 
in them. 


Comptex Norton or APTITUDE 


Our emphasis in vocational guidance is to guide the student 
into the field or fields for which he shows the best aptitude. 
a This is well, but we frequently run into snags on the very con- 
7 . cept of aptitude and the means by which we discover aptitude. 
Aptitude is a complex notion involving two variables as con- 


ig stituent parts—one of which is manifest or potential ability, 
; 3 the other is interest. They are like the two wheels of a bicycle. 
{ 


You need both of them if you are to get along the road without 

breaking your neck. And yet in vocational guidance this analogy 

is not far off the mark. It is easy to consider in counseling only 

a student’s ability and to overlook genuine interest, and it is 

far easier and less time-consuming to take a declared or a 

; tested interest of a student and make this the sole basis for 
; the selection of a curriculum or a career. But in either case 
you have only one wheel of the bicycle, and it is only a matter 

of time before the student lands on his neck. Set up an objective 

for which the student has interest but little ability and you 

have the beginnings of future feelings of inferiority and failure. 

Set up a goal for which he has ability but no genuine interest 

’ and you remove the possibility of those deeper feelings of 

‘ satisfaction which are found only in the individual who enjoys 
| his work. It is as necessary to keep in mind what we mean by 
aptitude as it is to consider in vocational guidance such other 

factors as job analyses, the crowding of various professions, the 

development of new fields and the decline of others, family pres- 

sure and the advice of well-meaning but ill-informed relatives 

and friends. What finally of the awareness of value in the 

individual who is fitted only for the menial work of a bench 

job unless we lead him towards a secondary line of defense 

through some approach to a general education which will open 

up other avenues to satisfaction through hobbies and reading? 

One has only to recall that the majority of workers are found 

in the non-stimulating, routine jobs to realize that such social 

and economic factors as cooperatives, profit sharing, etc., cannot 
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be excluded from the complete concept of guidance if our task 
as counselors is to aid each individual to reach the fullness of 
his capacities as an individual personality. 
Toots ror Discoverinc APTITUDE 


We have a problem, then, in vocational guidance that hinges 
upon the real meaning of aptitude. But we also have a prob- 
lem relative to the tools we use for discovering aptitudes, par- 
ticularly relative to some of our tests of aptitudes. Scanning the 
field and using them in practical situations, we come to the ques- 
tion: How valid are many of them; do they really measure what 
they claim to measure? The same question might well be asked 
of many of our present-day interest tests. And, of course, many 
of our so-called personality tests are not worth the paper on which 
they are printed. To climax this problem, we now have students 
who are coming to us with the idea that all they have to do is 
to take a battery of tests and their future is settled. Some of 
these students place more confidence in these aptitude tests than 
the test makers themselves. This situation, no doubt, makes 
them easy bait for quack counselors who have sprung up in this 
field where trained personnel is still scarce. All this means 
that we must proceed cautiously in vocational guidance if we 
are to help our students to succeed and, in success, to find 
some awareness of their own personal value. 


Soctan anp Persona Must Br Srressep 


We have said that there are two basic tendencies. Let us 
turn to the second of these. This second tendency, which is 
equally basic and natural to the individual personality, is 
characterized by a desire to live with others and to share in the 
burdens and responsibilities of society. The proper development 
of this tendency is likewise essential to the well-adjusted person- 
ality. But here, too, we can have distortions. The individual 
who loses touch with reality and society, who maintains only 
a superficial contact with his fellow men, becomes more and 
more isolated and his personality suffers. Just as, on the other 
extreme, an individual may become so absorbed by and de- 
pendent upon society that he loses his own individuality. - It is 
again the proper balance that counts. Again we ask: What part 
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does vocational guidance play in the proper development of this 
basic tendency? The answer lies in the social and personal 
values that must be stressed in vocational guidance. 
Adequate vocational guidance must include the instilling into 
the minds of our students some consideration of the social and 
economic factors connected with various fields of work as well 
as an appreciation of the interdependence of people in different 
occupations if we are to have peace and progress in our social 
and economic spheres. Extreme individualism cannot be the 
point of view in guidance, especially now that educators are 
beginning to see the values of general and social education even 
in the fields of specialized education and teachers of both voca- 
tional and general education are becoming aware of the fact 
that, far from being in conflict, these two aspects of education 
supplement and complement one another. The capacity to under- 
stand and to work effectively with our fellow men may well re- 
ceive more emphasis in vocational guidance, particularly in the 
light of the many studies which have been made on mortalities 
in vocational careers. These are due not so much to lack of 
skills or too poor health as to an inability to adjust to others 
and to share with them in the give-and-take of our everyday 
lives. Many of our vocational and occupational courses do not 
sufficiently stress the social and personal traits necessary for 
success in various fields of work. The ability to get along with 
others has always been and still is a vital element in vocational 
succe:.3, and to neglect this in vocational guidance is equally as 
fatal as to neglect it in education. Certainly, in a world which is 
growing smaller day by day and in which the paths of men and 
nations are crossing in ever-increasing frequency, this is no time 
to neglect the problem of interpersonal relationships. It may 
well be that there is a greater need to do this now in the 
post-war world when the common goals which united us may 
be replaced through a re-emergence of smaller group goals which 
tend to divide us and to lead to racial and religious discrimina- 
tions and dissension. 


SraBitiry oF PERSONALITY 


Guidance of all kinds, when it extends to the broad range of 
personal problems, is interested ultimately in aiding the student 
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to become a stable personality and in developing nobility of 
character. Stability of personality is had when we have a 
proper balance between basic tendencies in the personality and, 
in particular, a balance between the tendency to find some basis 
for a realization of our own personal worth and the tendency 
to live and share with our fellow men in the duties of community 
life. The balance between these two is important, for when it 
obtains we have an individual who can find within himself the 
satisfaction of some success and some awareness of value and 
who, at the same time, can and has learned from his experiences 
with his fellow men that any limitations which he may find in 
himself are not peculiar to him but are the common lot of all 
men. Sharing with others in the duties and responsibilities of 
work and community life brings into clearer light his obligation 
to and his dependence upon other men regardless of race, color 
and creed. The man who has this balance and who has learned 
- these truths has within himself the basis of a stable personality. 
In developing nobility of character, guidance might well take as 
its definition of character—life dominated by principles. If the 
principles are noble, so will be the character. It would be un- 
fair, then, to our students, as it would be a sign of shortsighted- 
ness on our part, if in our endeavor to focus our guidance on 
the total field of his personality we were to overlook the in- 
fluence that values and principles, social, personal and religious, 
have on the happiness and the character of the individual stu- 
dent. It is important to make no mistake in this respect in 
guidance as it is in education. Our guidance will be for the 
total individual and will be genuinely personal if, while we are 
aiding him in the selection of the proper curriculum or career 
or while we are imparting occupational information, administer- 
ing a test or correcting a phobia or complex, we do not neglect 
the deeper needs of his personality which are only satisfied by 
a clear knowledge of and a keen desire to realize in himself the 
personal and social values in life. | 
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The Educational Principles of American Humanism 
By Reverenp Joun T. Foupy, Px.D. 


American Humanism is different from both Naturalism and 
Supernaturalism. It is an American system of thought which 
owes much of its early expression to Irving Babbitt. It makes 
an eloquent appeal for standards, together with a commonly 
accepted curriculum; self-diszipline occupies an important place 
among its counsels. A critical survey of its recommendations 
reveals a laudable effort to provide for sound education. But the 
writer has also indicated some of the shortcomings of the various 
expressions of American Humanism. Among these may be listed 
its decision to make human authority supreme in practical affairs 
and its failure to present a curriculum adapted to the complexi- 
ties of modern life. The writer has also given an exposition of 
Maritain’s educational views as a constructive approach toward 
the ideal of truly liberal education. 

The study attempts to show the agreement of Babbitt, Foer- 
ster, More, Hutchins, and Adler with a definition formulated by 
the writer and based upon the interpretations of American 
Humanism. Maritain’s Christian Humanism, however, is seen 
to be essentially different from the philosophy of others. Each 
chapter considers its special expression of Humanism under the 
following four divisions: philosophical foundation; educational 
aims; content of education; and methods of education. The 
philosophy underlying American Humanism is more distinctive 
than the subject matter or the classroom methods it proposes. 


Catholic Schools in Scotland 
By Sister Mary Bonaventure OS.B., Px.D. 


The purpose of this study is (1) to demonstrate that it is 
possible to maintain a state system of schools in which religious 


*A limited number of these 
office of The Catholic University ae Building, The 
Catholic University of America, Worhineton 17, D 
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education is safeguarded by solid and substantial guarantees, in 
accordance with the principles of distributive justice, and bear- 
ing the approval of the Holy See; (2) to present evidence that 
such a system does exist in a country as strongly Protestant as 
Scotland. 

In 1872 a national system of schools was established in Scot- 
land. Catholic schools remained outside the national system on 
a voluntary basis until 1919. Then, in accordance with the pro- 
visiens of the Education (Scotland) Act, 1918, and with the 
approval of the Holy See, Catholic elementary and secondary 
schools were transferred to the national system, thenceforth to 
. be administered and supported as public schools on condition 
that no change be made in the time devoted to religious instruc- 
tion, and provided that the teachers be approved by the eccle- 
siastical authorities as to religion and character before they are 
appointed by the public education authorities. Religious in- 
struction in the Catholic transferred schools is under the direct 
supervision of the Church. The solution of the religious educa- 
tion problem in Scotland is essentially in the nature of a con- 
cordat between the State, the local authorities, and the Churches 
concerned. 


Moral Problems and Characier Traits of 
High School Pupils 
By Sister Mary Gerrrupe Kecxeissen, §.C., Px.D. 


This dissertation is a study of some aspects of maladjustment 
among high school pupils. The subjects of this investigation 
were 145 first year students in attendance at a large diocesan 
high school for girls. 

The data concerning maladjustment were collected from per- 
sonal diaries of the subjects who kept monthly diaries for six 
months. Their responses on the Hsu Test of Character Traits 
furnished the remaining data. The diary entries formed the 
basis of a check list of maladjustment items on which the sta- 
tistical work was done. Spearman’s method as extended by 
Moore was applied to 741 intercorrelations of 39 items. 
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Historical Development of the Missionary Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine of the Diocese of Pittsburgh, 
1908-1941 
By Broruer or Mary LanuaM, F'S.C., Px.D. 

This dissertion attempts to describe the religious and social 
work achieved by the Missionary Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine among the neglected children in the rural and city 
parishes of the Diocese of Pittsburgh. 

For this study the writer has utilized the materials gathered 
principally from the archives of the Missionary Confraternity 
Headquarters in Pittsburgh and has divided the work thus: first, 
a study of the Society’s origin and general aims; second, the 
organization and adaptation of these principles to catechetical 
problems in the rural districte; third, an examination of the 
effectiveness of the Apostolate of the Confraternity—giving par- 
ticular attention to the vexing question of finance—and then 
studying in turn the Sunday School, the social endeavor in rural 
and city districts, and the establishment of permanent parishes. 


Church-State Relationships in Education in Maryland 
By Reverenp Lzo J. McCormick, Px.D. 

The present study has investigated the relations between 
church and state in education in Maryland from the Colonial 
period to the present time. The history of particular academies 
and colleges has served to indicate church-state relationships 
in education. Special consideration is given to the development 
of a state system of public education, which set up the ideal of 
a non-religious school and paved the way for the secularization 
of education in Maryland. With the exception of schools main- 
tained by Catholics, educational institutions under church control 
gradually decreased in number in the first part of the present 
century. The rise of religious indifferentism and the increased 
state grants to public education furthered the progress of a 
centralized state system of public instruction. 

The study reveals that the secularization of education has 
almost completely eliminated religion in the public schools of the 
state. In particular instances, the State of Maryland has given. 
denominational schools grants of state aid. The policy of the 
Legislature throughout the state has been to favor increased 
appropriations to the state system of public schools. 
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Elementary School Notes 


Sight and Sound in Elementary Education 

of visual aids pertinent to the teaching of a unit on “Transpor- | 
tation” in the social studies. This list of films, film strips, and q 
slides will be continued in the following pages. 

Films of the 16 mm. size can be procured from very many pro- . 
ducers and distributors, but the principal producers of motion 

- pictures for school use are: 


Bell and Howell Films Library. 1801 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Castle Films, Incorporated. R.C.A. Building, New York 20, N. Y. 
*Coronet Instructional Films. Glenview, Ill. 
*Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Incorporated. 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ill. 
(Also have available all the silent films formerly produced by The 
Eastman Teaching Films Company, and by Erpi Classroom Films) 
Films Incorporated. 330 W. 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Ideal Pictures Corporation. 38 E. 8th Street, Chicago 5, Ill. 
Teaching Films Custodians, Incorporated. 25 W. 43rd Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. 
Extension Divisions of virtually all State Universities, and State 
Departments of Education. 


Many of the following films can be secured from one or more 
of the aforementioned firms: 


Ace or Fiscut. Sound. 16 mm. 2 reels. 
History of aviation from the Wright airplane to the production of ae 
the World War II Fiying Fortresses. q 
Can be rented from Bell and Howell Films Library. a 
Am Fizer. Silent. 16 mm. and 35 mm. 1 reel. FREE. 
Depicts extraordinary feats performed by non-rigid airships. 
Apply to the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 
Armumer. Sound. 16 mm. 2 reels. 
Shows advancement made in modern air transportation: eg., auto- 
matic pilot, radio beam, traffic control, and weather reports. 
-Can be rented from Bell and Howell Films Library, or 
Visual Education Service, Inc., 116 Newbury 8t., Boston 16, Mass. 


* These two firms devote their entire facilities to the production of 
motion pictures for classroom use and for use with other training groups. 
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Tarp. Sound. i6 mm. reel. 

Illustrates the take-off and landing of a plane, explains instruments 
in plane, shows servicing of various parts of a plane. 

Can be rented from American Museum of Natural History. 79th 
and Central Park Ave., New York City, N. Y. 

CavaLcaps or Aviation. Sound. 16 mm. 2 reels. 

Shows the development of aviation from the Wright Brothers’ time 
to modern aircraft. 

Procure from Bell and Howell Films Library, or 

Photo and Sound, Inc., 153 Kearny St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Conquest or THe Am. Sound. 16 mm. 4 reels. 
The story of aviation as it developed from Leonardo da Vinci's 
sketches to twentieth-century air transportation. 
Can be rented from Films Incorporated. 
Crapie or Victory. Sound. 16 mm. 1 reel. FREE. 

Historical development of aviation and aircraft. 

Apply to Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., San Diego, Calif. 
Guopat Am Rovres. Sound. 16 mm. 2 reels. 

Presents problems involved in current post-war air travel and air 
control. 

Can be rented from The Brandon Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, New 
York 19, N. Y. 

History or Aviation. Sound. 16 mm. 3 reels. 

Depicts the advancement of aviation from the first flight of the 
Wrights to the flight of the China Clipper. 

Can be secured from The DeVry Films, 1111 Armitage Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., Ideal Pictures Corporation, and the International Theatrical 
Television Corporation, 25 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 

Macet.an or THe Arr. Silent. 16 mm. and 35 mm. 1 reel. FREE. 

Deals with the activities of Dr. H. Eckener following his circum- 
navigation of the globe in the Graf Zepplin. 

Can be secured from the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Marcu or Aviation. Silent and Sound. 16 mm. | reel. 
Story of the growth of aviation during a span of forty years. 
Can be secured from The Bailey Film Service, Urbana, Ill. 
Ons-Pornt Lanornes. Silent. 16 mm. and 35 mm. 1 reel. FREE. 

One of the most unusual records ever made of airplane landings and 
take-off performances. 

Apply to Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 

Sxy Rowers. Sound. 16 mm. 1 reel. 

Shows different types and uses of planes from the time of the Wright 
Brothers to the present. 

Can be rented from the Bell and Howell Films Library, or 

The Ideal Pictures Corporation. 

Wee Anne Visrrs Curva Curpper. Silent. 16 mm. 1 reel. 

Depicts Anne witnessing take-off of a plane, safety precautions, 

loading and unloading of freight and passengers. 
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It should be noted that the rental prices for the preceding 
films vary with different producers and distributors, but in 


general the fee ranges from 50¢ to $3.00. 


Fit Srrips 


There are but few sources from which film strips may be 
secured on loan. The cost of handling and mailing such loans 
necessitates a service charge of twenty-five to fifty cents. And 
since the majority of film-strips subjects can be purchased at 
an average price of $2.00, the loan service costs would soon 
equal the cost of ownership. 

Among the producers of film strips, there are several which 
maintain libraries, including film strips of almost every subject 
in the curriculum. The largest of these libraries is that of the 
Society for Visual Education in Chicago. The Jam Handy 
Organization in Detroit ranks second with its stock of film strips. 

Tue third largest collection of films strips for general use has 
been produced by the United States Office of Education. Again, 
these cover a wide range of subjects. However, each of these 
particular film strips was prepared to supplement a motion 
picture presentation of a specific topic when it is proposed to 
make a closer study of certain subjects than is possible through 
the medium of motion picture alone. , 

The Coronet Magazine also provides excellent film-strip serv- 
ice. Each of the various “picture stories” which it presents are 
available in film strips for group instruction. Any film-strip 
user may secure a series of eight picture stories on film strips 
by paying a nominal annual fee. 

Film strips recommended for use in the study of the topic of 
“Transportation” in the elementary grades are: 

History or Am Transportation. Sale price $2.50. 
As the title reveals, this film strip of forty-five illustrations traces 
the development of transportation by air. 
Can be secured at Young American Slide Film Library, 18 East 4ist 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


TRANSPORTATION IN Our Country. Sale price $2.50. 
Shows the varied ways of traveling in the United States, one of which 
is by airplane. Consists of approximately forty-five frames. 
Apply to Popular Science Publishing Company, 353 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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TranspoeTation sy Am. Sale price $2.50. 

Approximately fifty illustrations arranged to give the pupil an under- 
standing of the evolution of air transportation. 

Can be purchased from Society for Visual Education, Inc., 100 East 
Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 

The Film Strip Library of the Society for Visual Education 
also offers film strips: 


United States Airports 
Eastern Air Lines 
Pan-American Airways System 

T. W. Ine. 

United Air Lines 
These, too, consist of fifty pictures each, depicting the activities 
carried on at the airports. Each can be purchased at the price 
of $2.50. 

Recently, a number of industrial and manufacturing organi- 
zations have recognized the value of film strips for educational 
purposes. Some of these, eager to be of assistance to schools, 
have produced film strips and motion pictures of industrial 
processes and developments for classroom use. Consequently, 
it is now possible for schools to secure, for permanent use, fine 
free film strips provided that the educational institution has a 
film-strip projector and that it can make profitable use of the 
requested film strip. 

One example of such service is that offered by The United 
Air Lines, which has produced a series of film strips on com- 
mercial aviation. The first of these is called Seeing the Airport, 
and gives pupils of Grades Two to Five, inclusively, basic con- 
cepts of an airport. Behind the Scenes of a Coast to Coast 
Flight depicts the many varied activities involved in a trans- 
continental air trip. It is designed for use in Grades Six to 
Twelve. Since the remaining five film strips of the series deal 
with the more technical aspects of air transportation, their use 
is confined to advanced courses generally taken by high school 
and adult groups. 
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News from the Field 
“Assist All Is Church’s Stand on Federal Aid to Education” 


Regarding the question of Federal aid to education, the Cath- 
olic Church stands for equal assistance to all pupils and their 
parents, Catholic or Protestant, whose need for meeting re- 
quired state standards has been proven, Archbishop John T. 
MeNicholas, O.P., of Cincinnati, emphasized in an address in 
Detroit January 6 before 600 members of the First Friday Club. 

The Archbishop, who is Chairman of the Administrative Board 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference and President- 
General of the National Catholic Educational Association, 
pointed out that, under a current Federal aid-to-education legis- 
lative proposal, Catholics would pay much in taxes to support 
the program, but their children would not receive any benefit. 
He pointed out that a high percentage of the population in large 
cities and the more populous states is formed by Catholics. He 
also pointed out that under the Thomas-Hill-Taft bill, which 
would provide $250,000,000 in Federal aid to education, the sub- 
sidies would be granted according to state laws and constitutions, 
and emphasized that in most states funds would not be available 
for religious schools. 

Archbishop MeNicholas declared that the Thomas-Hill-Taft 
bill contains many good provisions, giving aid on the basis of 
need of providing for more and better paid teachers which will 
benefit some states, especially in the south. But since it would 
actually help only pupils in public schools, the prelate asserted, 
it becomes discriminatory, undemocratic and un-American. He 
said that to plead poverty for some school children as a need of 
Federal aid and to deny it to other equally poor is grossly unjust. 

Archbishop MeNicholas commended the American Federation 
of Labor, which has advocated a Federal aid to education measure 
which would benefit all needy children, regardless of the schools 
they attend. The Archbishop insisted that Federal aid should 
be granted where need is proven, should supplement local, state 
and private funds, and should not involve Federal control. 

Urging his hearers to make their views known to their repre- 
sentatives in Congress, the Archbishop reminded that parents 
have the rights in education, which precede and are independent 
of the rights of the state, and recalled that these rights have been 
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emphasized by the Popes and guaranteed by the U. 8. Supreme 
Court. 

The Archbishop asserted that the Church stands for compul- 
sory education, for freedom of education and the right of parents 
to select schools of their choice. He concluded: “We want no 
nazi or fascist system of education here.” 


15th Annual Family Life Conference Set for Chicago 
Next Month 


An appeal to a varied audience—to parents, bread-winners, 
pastors, teachers, young people, and organized Catholic Action 
workers—has been woven into the program for the 15th annual 
convention of the National Catholic Conference on Family Life 
to be held in Chicago, March 10-12. 

The announcement of the convention, made by the sponsors, 
the Family Life Bureau, National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
lists the sessions under such headings as Family Security, with 
. allowances, housing, social security, wages and prices as points 
of discussion: Family Relationships, considering family affairs 
on the personal plane; the Family and the Catholic School, with 
educators from elementary and high schools and from colleges 
leading the deliberations; Moral Security, treating of law en- 
forcement, the movies and the printed word. 

Final arrangements for the convention were made at a meet- 
ing in Chicago during the holidays. The theme of the conference 
will be “The Church, the Support of the Family.” _ 

The program for the three-day meeting will begin with a Sol- 
emn Pontifical Mass at Holy Name Cathedral celebrated by 
Bishop Peter W. Bartholome, Coadjutor of St. Cloud, Minn., 
and Episcopal Moderator of the Family Life Bureau, at which 
His Eminence Samuel Cardinal Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago, 
will preside and deliver the sermon. 

Closing ceremonies will also be held at the Cathedral, with 
silver and golden jubilarians of the year 1947 making public 
renewals of their marriage vows. Similar services will be held 
for all married couples in the various Chicago parishes. 

Special feature of the conference will be the presentation of 
awards to a number of outstanding Catholic mothers and to 
several Catholic women who have particularly distinguished 
themselves for work in the field of Family Catholic Action. 


News FROM THE 117 
“The need for action in behalf of American family life hardly 
calls for comment,” declared the Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler, 0.8.B., 
director of the Family Life Bureau, in making the convention 
announcement. “Over a long period now have the great iron 
forces of the Industrial Revolution been bringing great harm 
upon it. : 

“More recently another revolution, an ideological one—charac- 
terized by such destructive features as an ethic of expediency, 
a pleasure philosophy of life, and an individualistic selfishness— 
has brought even more fundamental and far-reaching evil upon 
it. But the only thing to do is to accept the challenge that the 
situation implies. It is no time for pessimism. And who would 
doubt but that the Church can build upon the family wreckage 
of our day the finest family life the world has ever known?” 


“Catholic Education in the Post-War World” 

The theme of the National Catholic Educational Association 
Meeting in Boston, April 8, 9, and 10, “Catholic Education in 
the Post-War World,” is being developed into a series of ad- 
dresses and discussions by the various departments and sections 
of the Association. 

Details in regard to meeting arrangements, hotel and convent 
accommodations have just been published in the February Bul- 
letin of the N.C.E.A. 

It is expected that this meeting will attract a large attendance 
of members and friends of the Association, not only from New 
England but from all parts of the United States. 

Inquiries in regard to the meeting should be addressed to the 
Office of the Secretary General, N.C.E.A., 1312 Massachusetts 
Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Geographer Looks for Decline in U. S. Population to 100 Million 

A prediction that the population of the United States will de- 
cline to about 100,000,000 in the next century. and that this 
country will eventually be faced by youthful, expanding popu- 
lations in the Orient and Russia was made before the National 
Council of Geography Teachers by Dr. Oliver E. Baker, pro- 
fessor of geography of the University of Maryland. 

Dr. Baker stated that Russia will grow to a nation of 500,- 
000,000 in the next 100 years and that the Oriental peoples will 
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double their numbers in that time. He posed the question of 
whether America’s eventual 100,000,000 people, living in com- 
parative luxury, with an abnormally high proportion of older 
persons, can hope to keep out these expanding masses. 

“A people who do not care to have children will gradually 
cease to exist,” he contended. “Other peoples with greater love 
of life and children cannot be blamed if they press into the 
partial vacuum.” 

“Modern occidental civilization now is facing the greatest 
dangers, both from within and without,” he stated. “Within, it 
is being weakened by the love of luxury and ease and by decline 
in the integrity of the family as an institution for the reproduc- 
tion of the race. 

“Without, it is being threatened by very efficiently organ- 
ized groups possessing a lust of power, associated with an even 
more materialistic philosophy of values; also strangely with a 
religious conviction which makes a strong appeal to the masses 
of Eurasia, who will increasingly feel the pressure of population 
on the natural resources.” 


C. P. A. Short Story Contest 


A determination not to “leave the great moral problems of 
our day to the handling of non-Catholic writers in or out of 
fiction” was expressed recently by the Literary Awards Com- 
mittee of the Catholic Press Association in announcing the 
CPA’s 1947 nation-wide short story contest for Catholic writers. 

First prize in the contest is $150 and there are four other 
prises ranging down to $50, according to the announcement, 
released by the Rev. B. L. Barnes, managing editor of The 
Catholic Messenger, Davenport diocesan weekly, and chairman 
of the Literary Awards Committee. Thorough and expert at- 
tention is guaranteed to each manuscript submitted. 

Rules of the contest are as follows: 

(1) The contest is open to all Catholic writers. Authors may 
submit as many manuscripts as they please. 

(2) Stories may deal with any theme not repugnant to Chris- 
tian doctrine or morals. Religious themes are not essential. 

(3) All manuscripts must be submitted to Contest Chairman, 
Catholic Press Association, Box 389, Davenport, Lowa. 
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(4) All entries must be post-marked no later than midnight of 
March 31, 1947. 

(5) The prize-winning stories become the property of the 
Catholic Press Association. 

(6) All manuscripts must not exceed 4,000 words, be type- 
written, double-spaced, on sheets 84% x 11 inches, and accom- 
panied with a self-addressed stamped envelope. The name and 
address of entrant must appear in the upper left hand corner of 
the manuscript. 

News in Brief 

A pledge of $50,000 has been made by His Eminence Francis 
Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop of New York, toward erection 
of a new building on the campus of the Catholic University in 
Washington. The Cardinal made the announcement at the 
university’s alumni reunion in New York, asserting that “New 
York is proud that she leads in support of the Catholic Univer- 
sity and at the same time acknowledges her debt to the univer- 
sity for having trained so many priests and nuns who have 
rendered to this Archdiocese a contribution which cannot be 
overestimated.” 


A group of outstanding Catholic educators, appointed by 
Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Secretary General of the National 
Catholic Educational Association, met in Detroit and formed 
the NCEA Committee on Schoolhouse Planning and Construc- 
tion, as a guide to diocesan officials and religious superiors in. 
post-war school construction projects. 

At its inaugural meeting, the committee issued a statement 
explaining that its work embraces a two-fold objective: (1) to 
outline steps and procedures, and to recommend means which 
will assist in planning and constructing elementary and sec- 
ondary schools of the future; and (2) to encourage the establish- 
ment of minimum standards in Catholic school buildings with 
regard to economy of expenditure, dignity of design, maximum 
utility of space, functional efficiency, and pupil’s health and 
safety. ee 


A nine-member commission has been appointed by President 
Harry 8. Truman to study and draw up recommendations of 
a system of universal training. Comprising members from the 
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fields of education, the clergy, industrial management and the 
legal profession, the commission includes the Very Rev. Dr. 
Edmund J. Walsh, 8.J., vice president of Georgetown University 
and regent of its Foreign Service School. 

In his first meeting with the commission, the President told 
the members it had been found through draft boards that 30 
per cent of the young people called up for service had been 
found either physically or mentally unfit. He asserted that the 
U. 8. republic is the “greatest government that the world 


has seen” and said he wanted it to continue. 
* 


The Rev. Edward A. Conway, 8.J., formerly on the staff of 
the Social Action Department of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, has been appointed to the faculty of the St. Louis 
University, it has been announced by the Very Rev. Patrick J. 
Holloran, S.J., president. 

Beginning with the second semester on February 6, Father 
Conway will work in the administrative division of the univer- 
sity’s Institute of Social Sciences and Labor School and will 
teach courses in the Department of Religion. 

As chairman of the education committee of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation for International Peace, Father Conway served as an 
advisor at the Dumbarton Oaks Conference and to the Na- 
tional Committee on Atomic Energy. He was also author of 
a number of articles on the United Nations for the N.C.W.C. 
News Service. 

+ 

An Ohio nun, Mother Mary Vera, a native of Toledo and for 
the past three years president of Notre Dame College in Cleve- 
land, has been elected superior general of the Sisters of Notre 
Dame, according to word received following a general chapter 
at the European mother house of the world-wide community: of 
4,000 Sisters. 

Mother Mary Vera becomes the fifth superior general of the 
community, succeeding Mother Mary Antonie, who died in July 
when the Brazilian steamship Duque de Cazias, on which she 
was bound from Brazil to Rome, burned in the Atlantic off 
Brazil. Mother Mary Vera had gone to Brazil with other 
United States Sisters of Notre Dame to consult with Mother 
Mary Antonie shortly before her tragic death. 
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The Rev. Vincent McQuade, 0.8.A., has been named presi- 
dent of the new college to be conducted by the Order of St. 
Augustine in Andover, Mass. The appointment was announced 
by Very Rev. Mortimer A. Sullivan, O.S.A., Provincial of the 
Eastern Province of the Augustinian Fathers. 

The institution, the name of which will be announced, will 
grant degrees in liberal arts, science, business and education. 
It will be a day school with facilities for approximately 800 
men. The college will be built on the former Driscoll estate 
on the outskirts of Andover. It will serve the area around 
Boston, Lawrence, Lowell, Reading, Haverhill and Andover. 


According to an announcement issued by The Declan X. 
McMullen Company, 225 Broadway, New York 7, New York, 
arrangements have been concluded between the Company and 
Fordham University whereby books and pamphlets of the Ford- 
ham University Press will henceforth be published by The 
Declan X. McMullen Company. 

The present sixty titles of the Fordham University Press will 
be continued in publication by The Declan X. McMullen Com- 
pany and future printings of all these works will bear the Mc- 
Mullen imprint, as will all new titles of the Press. The identity 
of the Fordham University Press books will be preserved by 
the inclusion on the title page of all such books of the legend 
“A Fordham University Press Publication” and the Fordham 
University Press seal. 

The Fordham Press list includes many general works as well 
as texts in business, the classics, education, history, law, litera- 
ture, political theory, and science. 
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Reviews and Notices 


A Guide to Historical Method, by Gilbert J. Garraghan, 8.J. 
Edited by Jean Delanglezs, 8.J. Fordham University Press. 
482 pp. $4.50. 

Those who know the works of the author, especially the three 
volumes, The Jesuits of the Middle United States, rate him very 
high among American Catholic historians. It is fortunate, there- 
fore, that his book on method was not allowed to be forgotten 
after his death in 1942. The manuscript has been published as 
he left it, except for two major changes, one in the arrangement 
of several chapters and the other a revision of the section on the 
technique of footnotes. Garraghan’s original intention had been 
to translate the work of Alfred Feder, 8.J., whose Lehrbuch der 
geschichtlichen Methode (Regensburg, 1924) had been a bap- 
tized version of Bernheim’s classic work on historical method. 
The end result is, however, an independent and original work, 
although in the section on criticism he follows his fellow Jesuit 
rather closely, but at the same time thinning out the Wissen- 
schaft and adapting the illustrations for the American student. 

The traditional divisions are followed in this guide. After 
introductory chapters on the meaning, method and certainty of 
history and on its auxiliary sciences, the main problems of 
heuristic, criticism, and synthesis and exposition are treated. 
In short, the threefold question is that of the age-old and often 
unidentified technique of the historian—finding, filtering and 
fixing the facts. Under the last of these processes the considera- 
tion of the interpretation of sources falls, rather than as in 
Feder where it is treated as part of the previous step of ap- 
praisal. The entire book may suffer at the hands of some 
critics for being too Catholic, but its approach is unvoidably 
such when it deals with such topics as miracles, the gospels, and 
a philosophy of history. 

Garraghan has left as a notable legacy to students of history 
in the United States a book on method which, while it will not 
take the place of the previously mentioned classics, yet is 
written in their own language and in terms of their own history, 
and, therefore, more forcefully invites their study. Wherever 
possible, even in discussing textual criticism, examples are used 
from English and American history. The medievalist and ancient 
historian need not feel entirely neglected, since there are many 
phases of methodology that pertain principally to them, and 
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these are not passed over. Of course, in a work of such propor- 
tions, exceptions may readily be taken to minor points. The 
treatment of the auxiliary sciences of history neglects completely 
sociology. The question of the ghost-writer is not mentioned, 
although, with regard to more recent history especially, it is 
part of the problem of authenticity. Some may object to treat- 
ing the various types of copyists’ mistakes in one short para- 
graph, while Feder gives it seven pages. On the other hand, such 
an omission may be accepted as a happy example of good judg- ~ 
ment. The experts in the various fields alluded to in the work 
will no doubt take delight in finding some bibliographical item 
missing, but in a volume of this extent that is no great detraction. 
The editor and the Fordham University Press are to be com- 
mended for a first class piece of work. The editorial hand is 
seen in a small number of footnotes, which are in the nature of 
elucidations of thought which the author himself might have 
made if he had had an opportunity to prepare the manuscript 
for the press. There is a bibliography on historical method 
arranged chronologically and also an adequate index of authors 
and one of matter. Of dubious value for most readers, because 
of the varying standards used by institutions and by publica- 
tions, is the thirty-page appendix of a handbook of style by 
Livia Appel of the University of Wisconsin Press. In a book 
which necessarily contains so many references to other works it 
is an achievement to have a few page references missing (e.g., 
page 106). Furthermore, its general format is most attractive. 
Here, then, is a valuable book not only for the professed 
historian but for teachers of the social sciences. It merits a 
permanent place on library shelves, particularly of Catholic 
schools. It should help in developing a critical sense, which is 
indispensable for the writer of history and most helpful for 
even the student. May it contribute also to bringing American 
Catholics to an appreciation of critically written history—even 
of the Church and its members—for which Pope Leo XIII 
pleaded in 1883. His words were written in a private letter 
(not an encyclical, as page 43 has it), but they carry a uni- 
versal message. This result would be the greatest tribute to 
the memory of a great Catholic scholar. 
Henry J. Browne. 

The Catholic University of America. 
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Morals in Politics and Professions, by Rev. Francis J. Connell, 
C.S8S.R., 8.T.D. 1946. The Newman Bookshop, Westminster, 
Md. Pp. vi, 187. $2.50. 

The sub-title of this excellent and long-needed work is “A 
Guide for Catholics in Public Life,” and the author in his in- 
troduction explains that by this latter phrase he means “those 
Catholics who occupy posts of authority and influence in the 
community.” Hence he gives us successive chapters on the 
moral problems faced by the Catholic politician, legislator, judge, 
soldier and sailor, policeman, lawyer, doctor, nurse, public-school 
teacher, and social-service worker. The Catholic educator and 
parish priest are thus not mentioned in chapter headings, but 
their presence is felt in every line, as was natural, since several 
of the chapters appeared originally in the American Ecclesiasti- 
cal Review. They have also, no doubt, formed the material for 
some of the distinguished author’s lectures and conferences to 
political, educational, and clerical audiences, which will be glad 
to have them in permanent form. 

Thus this book can well be called a manual for parish action. 
It is also not merely a case book in moral theology, for Father 
Connell deftly mingles spiritual and ascetical teaching and mo- 
tivation along with his solution of moral problems, in line with 
the tradition of his great Congregation. It is true that each 
group addressed will wish that-some problem or other not men- 
tioned here had been treated. But this is not a complete moral 
treatise—was not intended to be. In solving his dozens of cases, 
the author has been careful to supply the reader with the correct 
moral principle, which in turn can be utilized by any intelligent 
reader to solve his particular problems. 

The professional educator will find a special value of his 
own in this book, for in training to professional and civic virtue 
he will find the full material needed to enlighten the future 
public man or woman on his or her duties and responsibilities. 
It might well be required reading in the last high school class 
and in the college. Incidentally, Father Connell makes a strong 
plea that our civics and political-science courses be not merely 
factual descriptions of institutions, but that they “offer an ade- 
quate exposition of the Catholic philosophy of government,” 
thus indicating a present grievous lack of proper textbooks. 

An original contribution to moral science is the chapter, 
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“Graft and Commutative Justice.” Here the author satisfactorily 
proves that in at least four cases the grafter is bound to restitu- 
tion. This reviewer does not find conclusive Father Connell’s 
reason why European moral textbooks do not treat this subject 
extensively, for graft and corruption in most European countries 
are both older and deeper than here. Also, George Washington 
Plunkitt, as reported by his biographer, W. L. Riordan, would 
not agree that the phrase “honest graft,” of which he was 
apparently the author. is correctly defined here. Some, though 
not all, of “Plunkitt of Tammany Hall’s” honest grafts may 
not fall under the categories of bribery, extortion, buying of 
immunity, or use of secret knowledge. In spite of this, however, 
this chapter, like the whole book, is a much-needed corrective 
to our general confusion and hypocrisy about the obligations of 
people in public life. 

The Catholic University of America. 
The Improvement of Teaching in Secondary Schools, by Frank 

A. Butler. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1946 

(revised edition). Pp. 399 + xii. $3.50. 

In this revised edition Dr. Butler re-emphasizes and reinforces 
the principles stressed in the original 1939 edition. As an ex- 
perienced educator the author enlivens the principles of teaching 
in the secondary school and illustrates his findings with problems 
and their appropriate solutions. Stressing the why of teaching 
rather than the how, he brings in the psychological interpreta- 
tion which is of real value to the teacher. His emphasis on 
self-activity as a means of effective learning places the burden 
upon the pupil rather than upon the outmoded “pouring in 
process” so frequently used by teachers. His emphasis on the 
acceptance of worthwhile objectives of education, the appre- 
ciation of individual differences, the need for appropriate 
remedial measures, and the desirability of unified rather than 
fragmentary teaching, all point to the establishment of class- 
room situations which are conducive to sound learning. 

The text is divided into five parts: Part one deals with the 
increasing complexity of teaching and indicates conditions which 
now confront the classroom teacher and which require special 
consideration. Part two treats of five basic and fundamental 
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principles and their application in classroom teaching. How the 
common classroom procedures may be effectively used in carrying 
into effect these principles is shown in part three. The fourth 
part indicates three additional principles of teaching which 
deal with remedial and diagnostic measures used in solving 
classroom problems involving particular difficulties and the means 
of correct adjustment. A discussion of such instructional ac- 
tivities as drill, review, pupil participation in teaching, measure- 
ment, and lesson-planning is included in part five. 

In the revised edition the author devotes more space to unit 
planning and teaching. The references at the end of each 
chapter are of recent date. While the author by choice has 
restricted his selection of materials and stressed the fundamental 
procedures commonly used in everyday classroom instruction, 
it seems that more consideration could have been given to visual 
and auditory aids and their use in the classroom, the workbook, 
and the proper use of the texbook in classroom teaching. On the 
whole Dr. Butler’s contribution to methodology is enlightening. 
The application exercises, consisting of provocative questions 
and statements, at the end of each chapter should stimulate 
thinking and initiate group discussions on pertinent problems 
confronting the teacher. In general this textbook contains 
practical material, and it deserves a place in the library of every 
person interested in secondary school teaching. 

Frank J. Dropxa. 
Department of Education, 
The Catholic University of America. 


Fifty Golden Years, A series of Lectures on the Liberal Arts 
College, commemorating the Golden Jubilee of the College 
of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore, 1946. 

This little book is noteworthy for two reasons. In the first 
place it commemorates the fiftieth anniversary of “the parent 
of Catholic colleges for women.” In April, 1896, the State of 
Maryland by an act of its legislature conferred upon the Col- 
lege of Notre Dame of Maryland the power to grant degrees. 
Thus was begun the first four-year college for women under 
Catholic auspices in the United States. The present volume is 
made up of five lectures which were delivered at the college 
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during the jubilee year. The speakers were: the Rev. Charles A. 
Hart, Ph.D., LL.D., Catholic University of America and Notre 
Dame of Maryland; Sister Mary Eugene, 8.8.N.D., M.A., Mt. 
Mary College, Milwaukee; Dr. Roy J. Deferrari, Secretary Gen- 
eral, Catholic University of America; Dr. Elizabeth Morrisy, 
College of Notre Dame of Maryland; and the Rev. Hunter 
Guthrie, 8.J., Dean of the Graduate School, Georgetown 
University. 

The second reason why this book deserves attention comes 
from the fact that the subject of the lectures is one that has 
been much discussed in Catholic educational circles during the 
past year. It is the Liberal Arts College. The interest of Cath- 
olic educators has been focused on this subject by the report of 
the Committee on Liberal Arts and the animated panel dis- 
cussion of it at the 43rd Annual Meeting of the N.C.E.A., held 
in St. Louis last April. One who reads this report, the criticism 
of it by the panel speakers, and the three speeches by Father 
Hart, Dr. Deferrari, and Father Guthrie, contained in the vol- 
ume under review, finds himself bewildered and confused. Such 
a reader finds himself asking: What is a liberal education? 
What makes a course liberal? Is it the content, the manner in 
which it is presented by the teacher, or the purpose for which 
it is taken by the pupil? Are Latin and Greek essential in a 
liberal arts curriculum? Did the Boston Latin Grammar School, 
in spite of its narrowness and prejudices, give a liberal training 
because it emphasized the ancient classics? Does the meta- 
physician remain in touch with reality when he holds up as an 
ideal an education which does not help to satisfy the economic 
needs of the great majority of students? To what purpose do 
we give the content of the good life if at the same time or in 
some way we do not give the means to maintain it? Why quote 
with approval for our students Aristotle’s dictum that “work 
for wages preoccupies and degrades the mind,” as Father Hart 
does (p. 7), and why write derisively of liberal arts courses 
“eviscerated by compromises—encrusted by the barnacles of occu- 
pationalism,” as Father Guthrie does (p. 98), when 99 per cent 
of our students—including even those who become educators— 
will have to work for wages and will get no other chance to 
learn to correlate the living of a good life and the earning of one? 
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By all means let us give to our students the liberalizing 
courses in religion, philosophy, history, and languages; let us 
train them to recognize and appreciate truth, goodness and 
beauty wherever they may find it; but at the same time let us 
help them to provide for themselves the economic security with- 
out which they cannot be free. 

Rev. M. J McKxroueu, O.PramM. 
The Catholic University of America. 
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By Rev. Arthur O’Brien 
Quigley Preparatory Seminary, Chicago 
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of the Catholic University 


Washington, BD. €. 


Incorporated under the Laws of the District of 
Columbia and empowered by Act of Congress to 
confer degrees 


Conducted by the 


Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur 
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@ More and more teachers are discovering that a class 
using the MESSENGERS is more alert, more responsive, and . 
quicker to advance. Because the MESSENGERS come every week, 
it is easy for the teacher to fit them into a definite and regular 
study program. They furnish timely and authoritative help for 
the teaching of current events, history, science, religion, reading, 
civics, and citizenship. [lustrated. in color and including 
various recreational features, the MESSENGERS 
bring vitality and lively interest to study material every week 
throughout the school year. 


@ Besides the 3 School Editions for classroom 
_ use, the MESSENGERS are published also in 3 Confraternity 
Editions for Catholic children who do 
==> not attend Catholic school. 


GEO. A. 


PFLAUM 


PUBLISHER 
INC. 


124 E. THIRD ST. 
DAYTON 2, OHIO 
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LESSONS LOGIC 


the late Most Reverend William Turner, S.T.D. 


Bishop of Buffalo and Professor of 
Philosophy Emeritus of the Catholic 
niversity of America, 


% The problems of logic are approached by the 


route which extended experience in the class- 
room has proved to be the easiest. 


% This text is based on the traditional scho- 
lastic theory of knowledge. Wherever it 
touches on philosophical principles, the in- 
ciples which it invokes in justification of the 
rules of logic are those of scholastic psychol- 


ogy and metaphysics. 


8vo, 1935 impression handsomely bound full cloth, 302 pages 
Price $1.50 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS 
1326 Quincy St., N. E. Washington 17, D. C. 


LITURGICAL SYMBOLS 


Second Series. Twenty cards sym- 
bolically illustrating the principal 
mysteries of the Redemption and 
the Sacramental Life of the 
Church. Designed especially for 
classroom use. Produced on heavy 
colored railroad board in from two to four colors, by silk-screen 
process. Cards measure 11 by 14 inches. 


Per set (boxed), $2.00 
Postage extra; shipping weight, four pounds 


THE LITURGICAL PRESS 


St. John’s Abbey Collegeville, Minn. 
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Designed to combat the influence of 
objectionable-type comic magazines, 
TREASURE CHEST concentrates on 
child appeal. All editorial matter is 
selected to stimulate the imagination 
of the young readers along constructive 
‘and worthwhile lines. Events and 
adventures are dramatically presented 
with emphasis on the correct moral 
issues portrayed. Careful attention is 
paid to all matters of correct historical 
data, grammar, sequence of events, 
and backgrounds. 


Although primarily recreational in 
mature, TREASURE CHEST leaves 
nothing to be desired from the educa- 
tional and instructive point of view. 


GEO. A. 


PFLAUM 


the 

If you are notacquainted with TREASURE 

124 E. THIRD ST. = =—S»- CHEST, we suggest that you order 

DAYTON 2, OHIO now and continue to the end of the 
current school year. Send your Trial 
Order now to Geo. A. Pflaum 
Publisher, Inc. 
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HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


By 
Rr. Rev. Patrick J. McCormick, S.T.L., Px.D. 
Rector of The Catholic University of America 


Revised by 
Rev. Frank P. Casswr, Px.D. 
Associate Professor of Education 
The Catholic University of America 


A Survey of the Development of Educational Theory and Practice 
in Ancient, Medieval, and Modern Times 


In the revision, much new material has been added. The 
section dealing with the Ancient Period delves more extensively 
into the history and civilization of the particular peoples. In 
the treatment of the other three divisions—Christian, Renaissance 
and Reformation, Modern—certain features have been introduced 
into the text which aim to show that the school must not be made 
to stand for the whole of the educational process. 


The chapters dealing with American educational leaders are 
entirely new. Present-day educational movements are interpreted 
in the light of the psychological influences and history pertinent 
to the period. The discussion of the development of modern state 
systems of education has been carried down to the opening of the 
second World War. 


8vo, Cloth, xxvi + 649 pages ............cccceeeseeeeee Price $4.00 
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4054 of the greatest experts in 
the major fields of knowledge 
have contributed to the 1947 
printing of the continuously re- 
vised Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
In Britannica’s 24 volumes, its 
distinguished editors have 
brought together enough of the 
sum of man’s useful knowledge 
to constitute a library of 500 to 
1000 books. 


Scholars from more than 
550 universities, colleges 
and other scientific, cultural 
and educational institu- 
tions; scientists, engineers, 
writers, teachers, states- 
men and other authorities 
from 62 countries contrib- 
uted to the 1947 Britannica. 
The Britannica contains: 
386,000,000 words, 26,445 
large pages, 17,588 illustra- 
tions, 736 maps, 500,000 
index references. 


Each Meets a Need—These Other Great Works by Britannica 


sociological and economic facts of 190 
countries and 9 major regions. Index of 


BOOK OF THE YEAR 
Here, in one volume soon available, is a 


concise, authoritative record of post-war 
1946. 526 eminent men and women con- 
tributed its 1217 articles, 300 tables and 
charts, 400 illustrations. 896 pages. An 
esteemed aid to teachers. 


WORLD ATLAS 


In one 570-page volume. More than 300 
maps in full color, including airline dis- 
tances, world spheres of influence, time 
zones, 2719 tables give geographical, 


100,000 entries. 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


The encyclopaedia for children in the 
elementary grades. 12 volumes of scien- 
tifically selected information written in 
sentences carefully checked for structure, 
length and simplicity. More than 200 
recognized leaders in teaching are among 
the.principal contributors. And it is care- 
fully indexed to help develop the “look- 
it-up” habit. - 


For further information about any of the members of the Encyclopaedia Britannica family, write to: 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 106-B 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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NEW CATHEDRAL BASIC READING PROGRAM 
HELPS TO DEVELOP BASIS OF UNDERSTANDING 
FOR WORLD FRIENDSHIP AND PEACE 


Through world-wide use. Global coverage gives 
children throughout the world a common basis of 
understanding. (Note extensive use shown above 


on map.) 


Through the excellence of its method. Children 
learn to read so successfully they develop a perma- 
nent life interest in reading, the key to a better 
understanding of the peoples of the world. 


Through the development of Christian ideals. 
Children are contacted with worthwhile stories that 
stress the world-wide application of Catholic prin- 
ciples in daily living. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPARY 


623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois 
Catholic School Department, A. W. Lynch, Manager 
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Outlines for Colleges 


"By Righe Rev. John M. Chops. PA. 


This first volume of the four-volume series deals with the Cath- 
olic moral ideal. The other three volumes take up Dogma and the 
Sacraments, Christ and His Church and Life Problems, The discus- 
sion and problem method is followed. References for reading are 
given at the end of each of the twenty-five short chapters. The author 
provides a splendid bibliography for each book. 

Course L The Catholic Ideal of Life 

8vo, cloth, xv + 315 pages. New Edition........Priee $1,50 


The Motives and Means of Catholic Lije 
8vo, cloth, vii + 284 pages.’ Now Piles, S46 


Cousss I. Christ and His Church 
Bvo, cloth, xv +509 $1.95 


Course IV. Pretigne | 

8vo, cloth, xx + 273 pages. New Edition..\.....Price $1.45 
The central idea running through all four courses is that 
religion is primarily a life to be lived seven days of the week. 
Courece ana IV. 
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BOSTON—1947 
be An Opportunity to Visit This Historical City and Attend a Meeting 
of Importance to Catholic Educators | 


The Role Of Catholic Education 
The Postwar World 


44th ANNUAL MEETING 


THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Boston, Mass., April 8, 9, 10, 1947 


Meetings of all departments and sections in the Association will be held on 
“Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday following Easter Sunday. These depart- 
ments and sections include sessions as follows: — 


Seminary Department Elementary School Department 
(Armory) "(Statler Hotel) 
College and University Department Minor Seminary Section 
(New England Mutual Hall) Satis (Armory) 
Secondary School Department Catholie Deaf Education Section 
(Statler Hotel) (Statler Hotel). . 
School Superintendents’ Department Catholic Blind Education Section 
(Statler Hotel) ‘ (Statler Hotel) 


Committee meetings will be held all day Monday, April 7. ene: Bont, 
Registration opens Monday, April 7. (Armory) 


OVER ONE, HUNDRED EXHIBIT SPACES 


The. exhibit of textbooks, educational equipment, and supplies will be an 
outstanding feature of the 44th Annual Meeting. Advantageous arrangements 
have been made for the exhibits which will be held in ‘the Armory opposite 
the Statler Hotel. The exhibits will be open at 2:00 P.M. on Monday, all 
day Tuesday and Wednesday, and until the close at 2:00 P.M. on Thursday. 

The exhibit will include displays by all the leading firms that specialize 
in materials that are helpful to Catholic schools. 


Viel thea délly to become jully acquainted the ‘progrits 
that is being made in school supplies and equipment. 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. 


MATIONAL CAPITAL PREBS, INC., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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